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XI. NOVEMBER, No. 


THE PERSONALITY THE TEACHER 
FACTOR SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


MRS. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, 
Principal Kenwood Institute, Chicago, 


has late years become general requirement those pecu- 
liar institutions, which, under different names, such Ed- 
ucational Bureaus,” Agencies,” 
Unions,” etc., are reality intelligence offices for teachers wishing 
employment, and for those wishing tind teachers, that photo- 
graph the applicant for employment teacher accompany the 
“plans and specifications.” From this photograph, supposed, 
fairly capable student human nature can form better idea 
the real character the applicant than from all the autobio- 
graphical letters she could write week, all the testi- 
monials that could offered. expedient intended supply 
some degree the knowledge that can really only gained 
personal interview. probably however, that those who 
have had the longest experience selecting and employing 
teachers, will much distrust even the photograph revealer 
character, and add their testimony the truth the statement 
made veteran school principal, that only personal interview 
will enable one judge, even small degree, that most 
important qualification any teacher, and most essential factor 
successful work his her personality. 
For personality such subtle, indescribable quality sum 
qualities; contradictory oftentimes its mode expres- 
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sometimes negative, sometimes positive its manifesta- 
tions; feel its influence and have faith distrust 
sonality without, perhaps, being able tell the reason for the 
decision make regard it. generalization was ever 
made that would classify personalities. Here college pro- 
fessor public school teacher with every advantage fine 
personal appearance, benevolent countenance, naturally good 
temper, rich and mellow voice, fluency speech, good taste 
dress, and all other qualifications such are usually regarded 
most valuable teacher. she success from the very 
start. attempt generalize from this type person- 
ality its being essential success, shall immediately 
confronted with another and antipodal type which every whit 
successful, and often even more accomplishing large 
results. the type where the physical every aspect belies 
the spiritual. Here, perhaps, powerful intellect, noble 
heart, overflowing sympathies, exquisite sensibilities, all embodied 
dwarfed most ungraceful form; with wizened uncouth 
face and features, sallow, rough complexion, weak, inexpressive 
eyes, manner which training can redeem from awkard- 
ness, irritable, nervous disposition, thin, sharp voice, and such 
color-blindness causes all these physical disadvantages 
enhanced style dress that exaggerates every physical 
defect. Yet here may found personality that will attach, 
inspire, stimulate worthy action and fire with noble ambition 
students whom other popular and successful instructors have 
utterly failed reach. corroboration this statement think 
need only appeal the recollection each recall 
the instructors who have most influenced our lives, and men- 
tion fairly representative types this class the names John 
Ruskin and Louis Agassiz, than whom probably teachers 
youth ever more vitally influenced those who came under their 
care and instruction. might also suggest that confessedly the 
greatest earthly teacher who ever lived described 
been “in bodily presence weak and speech contemptible.” 
From these two types personality, antipodal they are, yet 
alike potent for good, the careful and experienced observer 
teachers and their work will recognize every shade gradation 
down the teacher whose personality simply weak 
tive; apparently making impression upon pupils either for 
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good evil; and thence downward the personality which 
works evil greater less degree according strong 
weak; energetic phlegmatic; irritable indifferent. The 
effect upon children and students these varied personalities 
varies with their character. Some are exceedingly easily impressed 
and much influenced the personality the teacher; others are 
indifferent, while some are once rendered antagonistic the 
very presence strong personality, whether its influence 
for good evil. 

accuracy discovering the true character the person- 
ality any teacher, trust the the younger they 
are, very often, the more accurate their penetration and the more 
certain their discernment. Well may the teacher who has aught 
conceal motive temper, state preparation for his 
her work, dread the ordeal being observed, weighed, and classi- 
fied child. are wont expect that teachers will spend 
their first days the school-room examining and classifying 
their pupils. reality, however, much more important exami- 
nation going during the first days school; the pupils are 
examining and classifying the teacher. The only teacher who has 
nothing fear the one who has nothing conceal. 

not any means the test the character the person- 
ality the teacher, the influence she will ultimately 
exert his her pupils, that the child does not once like the 
teacher. Often the exercise necessary authority arouses 
the child feeling antagonism and even dislike. But the dis- 
like and antagonism, which are temporary and conquerable, are 
distinguished, and are easily distinguishable, from the impres- 
sion made the whose personality reveals the fact that 
work has undertaken. 

Speaking the fact that children are often much quicker 
judges character than older and more experienced persons, 
recall mind incident that once happened own school, 
rather two incidents, that illustrate this faculty children. 
had employed teacher with high expectations her success, 
founded principally the number and character the recom- 
mendations she brought. judgment had also been quite 
influenced certain enthusiastic confidence expressed her 
her own abilities, and her account the various remarkable suc- 
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cesses she had made teaching, although occasionally the ques- 
tion would faintly present itself mind why teacher 
eminently successful, and much sought for should seeking 
for position. When she was first introduced her school-room 
and pupils, own attention was first called the fact that she 
was over-dressed, and too much befrizzled about the head, 
observing the expression some the children’s countenances 
they evidently inventoried her appearance. This expression con- 
veyed the clearest manner that the impression made upon 
them was that she was inappropriately dressed for the school- 
room, and all unconsciously their countenances betrayed con- 
tempt for this inappropriateness. was with slight sinking 
heart that left her the tender mercies the children; and 
when after school said one the smartest and most trouble- 
some boys the school, Well, Willie, how you like your 
teacher?” his reply left doubt mind that her reign would 
short. was simply and emphatically this: too fresh 
for me.” 

Slang the expression was, really conveyed statement 
the whole difficulty nut shell; over-weening confidence 
herself, utter ignorance how really unfit she was for the 
position teacher; entire absence that humility spirit 
that will, after all, always characterize the highest and best teach- 
arrogance manner that gave her the air feeling, 
children say, that she these 
were expressed the laconic but certain judgment 
too fresh for me.” 

But Master Willie few months passed under the control 
new teacher; one who had said but very little her qualifica- 
tions except that she believed she could fill the place and would 
like try. entirely unostentatious and reserved were her 
statements about herself that really felt unable form any 
decided opinion her characteristics, the probabilities 
her success. Once more waited with anxiety and trepidation 
hear the estimate Master Willie would place this teacher. 
observed first that sought avoid approached him 
the close school, had evidently divined the coming 
question. Again said, Well, how does the new teacher get 
along?” There was kind faint gasp his voice slid 
off saying, Oh, she’s good,” that told that Master Willie 
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was means certain whether was the teacher himself 
that was good,” and that had very strong suspicion that 
was the latter. There was none the positive, contemptuous 
certainty that had characterized his former opinion, and the ther- 
mometer hopes began rise. And not without reason. 
Master criticisms gradually changed she’s too 
strict,” and then to, tell you she makes the boys mind,” and 
then to, tell you she makes the boys learn,” till finally the con- 
cession was gained that she was real year later 
had the satisfaction hearing Willie defend his teacher from 
the charge made another new boy that she was too strict, and 
winding with, Well, when you ’ve had her long have 
you think she too strict, and like her much 
do.” 

And all this difference between success and failure one 
the highest professions civilized and Christian society, was 
mainly owing difference personality. The befrizzled and 
over-dressed teacher who was classified fresh,” was not 
lacking nor was she ill-mannered cross per- 
son. the reasons why she was was that she 
was over-effusive her manners towards little ones. This 
something from which have observed that nearly all children 
shrink. And observe how really deep and subtle the probable 
reason: fine intuitions child tell that genuine affec- 
tion and love are not the product momentary acquaintance. 
Without reasoning all upon the subject the child distrusts the 
person who displays too much affectionateness the 
intuitively suspects some ulterior motive, and once throws 
the barrier and shield reserve that coaxing flattery can, 
penetrate. back this lies the perception the part the 
the fundamental strength and excellence, the fundamental 
weakness and unworthiness sincerity insincerity. 

That this fundamental quality sincerity insincerity the 
explanation nearly all the phenomena the success failure 
teachers may fairly proven think illustrations which all 
can draw from experience and observation. Perhaps 
should say that accompanying and integral element 
entiousness the lack it; but this goes without saying, for the 
sincere person must necessarily conscientious, and the insincere 
one lacking this fine moral element. But our illustrations. 
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have observed that while fine personal presence 
element, and very valuable one the success teacher, yet 
means essential, seeing some the best teachers all 
have ever known have been singularly wanting this 
tion. love for teaching also valuable element, but neither 
absolutely essential success the work. have known 
teachers who have been eminently successful who have lacked 
both these qualifications. What then was the chief element 
their success? was personality entire sincerity trying 
their very best against these odds. Duty was their watch- 
word. prepare themselves the best their ability every 
day, discharge their duty toward their pupils, was their habit- 
ual effort. They forgot themselves; forgot their personal disad- 
forgot that they did not like teaching and would greatly 
prefer some other occupation; forgot everything except their 
earnest desire perform faithfully the work given them 
One the most marked instances success against these com- 
bined odds comes mind write. The teacher was lady 
who the present time commands, preéminently successful 
teacher, the largest salary paid far western city. The second 
year her teaching was done school which was then the 
principal. remember dismay when saw her, for had en- 
gaged her the recommendation her professors college. 
She was small, thin, be-spectacled, red-headed, with the addi- 
tional disadvantages white eye-brows and slight lisp. The 
first thing that re-assured all was her frank answer, when 
asked her she liked teaching: cannot say that do; 
not teach from choice; would prefer other work Provi- 
dence had ordered.” There was thought producing 
favorable impression upon concealment her real feeling 
She was not favorite with mediocre indolent scholars, but 
those who really wished learn she was the end profoundly 
admired and even loved. They found her really intense 
desire use They found her such prepara- 
tion for every lesson made her absolute master the situation. 


There was puzzling embarrasing Miss ——— anything 
she undertook teach. After she had been with 
took occasion speak the excellent progress her pupils, and 
express gratitude her for her faithful and work. 
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all,” she replied, the skill have has been acquired 
tremendous cost effort and self-control. Naturally dislike 
the work.” Iam sure that her case her success was entirely 
due the two elements sincerity and faithful performance 
work, both which were expressed her personality. 

But all these reflections and observations are there any help- 
ful suggestions for those who are engaged this work 
teaching? there are both for younger teachers and for 
those upon whom rests the responsibility selecting and 
directing, and, may say, developing teachers. 

Personalities are born with us. They may fortunate un- 
fortunate, but they can improved even radically changed 
cultivation. eminent theologian has impressively said that 
man co-creator with God making himself. The most unfor- 
tunate natural personality may, the grace God and the earnest 
effort its possessor, changed for good. Professor Drummond, 
author Natural Law the Spiritual World,” has lately given 
most impressive and suggestive exposition that passage 
Paul’s Epistle the Corinthians which says, all be- 
holding glass, the glory the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory His rendering that 
are changed from character character. habitual contempla- 
tion Divine character has reflex, reflective influence upon 
the human spirit and inspired and made like unto the Divine. 
The most encouraging thought that weak humanity can take into 
its heart that may changed from the image the earthly 
into the image the heavenly. The teacher who conscious 
that his personality, truly expresses him, will reveal him 
selfish, irritable, ill-informed, vacillating, weak, may humility 
spirit, earnest determination, and the cultivation 
earnest desire new obedience” cast off the old man 
nature and transformed very gradually may the 
new man. eloquent writer has said that the most godlike 
power possessed man the power controlling and changing 
but this quite inferior power that possessed 
man controlling and changing himself. 

then the power given those possessed unfortunate 
personalities, and the thought full encouragement for 
them, how much more for those who are not thus weighted 
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the start. should thought encouragement all teach- 
ers, matter what has been the degree their success, that 
greater things are continually attainable. But they have com- 
prehended the fundamental truth regard the personality and 
its office they will know that the question with each one must be, 
not, How must make myself appear pupils,” but What 
must be?” The real question not What they will they 
think me, but What The teacher who desires 
successful, even the plane mere earthly success must reso- 
she must utterly repudiate all little tricks and 
not the least use pretend you love your pupils you not. 
Better not pretend it, but instead earnestly try them good 
—which you can compel yourself do, and that will result 
loving them. There are some really good teachers who would 
much better and more effective ones they could only rid them- 
selves some almost unconscious affectations. One the most 
common these affected tone voice speaking chil- 
dren. lady who was successful teacher older 
pupils and the higher branches, who was utter failure with 
small pupils for other reason that could discover than that 
she always addressed little pupils wheedling, affected tone 
voice. was the fundamental lack lack genuineness 
and sincerity. 

great deal has been said lately, and much the way 
complaint and apprehension, about the youthfulness large 
portion the teachers our public think these fears 
are unfounded. Young teachers have the vigor, the vitality, the 
enthusiasm necessary sustained effort and successful work; 
and they only have the sincerity which fundamental 
worthy personality they may trained, train themselves into 
truly successful teachers. But surely they need helpful sugges- 
tions and words encouragement from older teachers and from 
those who, any direction, have achieved success 
How eagerly and thankfully they, class, receive 
worthy and sympathetic suggestions evidenced their large 
attendance and earnest attention teachers’ conventions and 
associations. have been much impressed with the large propor- 
tion young teachers who attend the national conventions held 
every summer. more inviting rewarding field effort can 
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found for those who really have something impart the 
way fact and suggestion, than among those young teachérs. 
They are, many them, the formative period character 
they might, many them, helped greatly the kind 
advice and sympathetic suggestions those who are long 
years advance them. For own part, heart goes out 
them their work, their cares, their difficulties, trials, disap- 
pointnfents, and especially their defeats; but think the most 
important and helpful word could say them would be: 
sincere conscientious, and you cannot fail acquiring per- 
sonality that will make you power for good and give you that 
enviable distinction one the noblest all professions, 
being successful teacher. 


THE GUARDIANS THE PUBLIC TASTE. 
JAQUITH. 


UMAN nature finds certain satisfaction tracing exist- 

ing evil the defects institution, what amounts 

the same thing, the short-comings those who manipulate 
its machinery. When this result achieved, the rest the world 
can draw long breath and its way rejoicing clear con- 
science. Owing, however, the possibility error all human 
conclusions, rarely happens that such gratulations are entirely 
well-founded. Not only there the chance that several portions 
the community are entitled share the distinction reserved 
for one, but worse still, usually the case that the burden 
responsibility, properly distributed, would find its way due 
proportion the individual shoulder. 
When recent writer the modern novel declares that the 
reign poor books among obedience the popular 
demand, must agree with him. prevailing taste gen- 
erally all-powerful with the publisher, and the author, but step 
removed from the public, bows nearly reverently its dictates 
while may indulge dreams setting standards instead 
following them, nine cases out ten governed what 
is, rather than what should be. But when the responsibility 
for the evil rolled gigantic bundle the door the 
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school and there left, the thought suggests itself that whatever 
sing omission and commission the schools are guilty of, and 
grant they are many, only part this one should laid their 
charge. 

the first place, true that teachers generally think noth- 
ing about forming literary taste their pupils? doubt 
many them think far too little it, but certain common 
features school work can with difficulty accounted for, 
except the supposition that teachers superintendents, 
both, are working deliberately this end. The work supple- 
mentary reading, with its invaluable practice reading sight, 
too well known need extended mention. Choice selections 
are memorized from early age, and the teacher reads aloud 
regularly, history, poetry, science, well Lord Fauntleroy and 
The Black Beauty. Children are questioned what read, and 
taught translate words into pictures. Note the significance 
the ever-increasing list school classics, carefully compiled 
competent hands. means that the time fast approaching 
when the High school senior, beginning the systematic study 
English literature, shall have gained, during the earlier years 
his course, good familiarity with American and English authors, 
together with the discipline such course, and the invaluable 
reading habit. small towns, money often raised the pupils 
for magazines, library standard works. the pupils 
are allowed read leisure hours, carry homes. 
the leaven spreads. Many teacher lends her own books 
freely, finding ample compensation for the loss freshness, the 
pleasure watching the growth literary appreciation. Those 
interested this subject, will reminded any discussion it, 
certain lady teacher whose success general literary work 
the lower grades has been marvellous. While some may 
conservative enough doubt whether children can profitably 
scale all the heights and sound all the depths that she thinks are 
within their reach, may well grateful for her revelation 
the possibilities the child mind, and her labors should 
unfailing inspiration others. 

Although the study literature still too much neglected, 
often giving undue precedence other branches, the outlook 
yet hopeful one. Never was there much thought the sub- 
ject, never such collection valuable aids ready the teach- 
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hand now. ‘There room enough for improvement. The 
reading-books, though better than the old, are not yet perfect. 
There need, too, more intelligent analysis the lesson, 
method that shall avoid microscopic examination details, and 
seek chiefly open the child’s mind the beauty before him, 
and lead him love it. Here the real difficulty. One may 
hope awaken just much enthusiasm himself possesses, 
more. unlighted torch never yet kindled flame. 
teacher with genuine love for literature will need commands 
lead him undertake this work recognizing his literary influ- 
ence over his pupils second only his moral influence, valua- 
ble aid, indeed, that, will fertile expedients, sure 
success his labor love. The cause the inadequate work 
the schools, far inadequate, the lack literary 
enthusiasm the teachers. 

And now, dismissing educational institutions with their full 
share responsibility creating the public taste, responsibility 
which one would dare affirm that they have fully met, 
look around for those who are should co-workers with them 
molding the taste the nation. Naturally think those 
whose legal and moral control over the child exceeds that the 
teacher, those who are expected have the deepest interest all 
that concerns his well-being. Let parents not delude themselves 
with the belief that the schools have relieved them responsi- 
bility this matter, that their supervision longer needed. 
True, cities, many teachers prepare for their pupils lists from 
library catalogues, which accomplish excellent results, but 
many towns and villages this not done, and children are too 
often left wander will field where weeds are abundant 
flowers. sometimes said that the child’s instinct safe 
guide the choice books, that good mind will not harmed 
anything meets, but this seems rule true only 
exceptions, false and cruel the main. Few things are more 
pathetic than hear young people confess that they have read 


all their lives scarcely anything worth reading, because one 


ever directed them. Such wasted childhood can hardly made 
lifetime. There are certain standard children’s books with 
which every well-informed person supposed familiar, that 
positive misfortune not have read childhood. There 
golden hour for most things, when they and are fully ripe 
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for each other, and other time get their perfect 
Standard fiction and poetry can begun much earlier than 
generally supposed. some children, such reading brings 
ecstacy enjoyment that sweetens even maturer life with exquis- 
ite memories. Happy the children who learn Scott and Dickens, 
Longfellow and Tennyson from their mother’s busy 
world and there much do, but perhaps among the things that 
children can least afford lose, the life-long association the 
best things literature with the mother’s voice. Unfortunately, 
many parents not only cease reading with the children soon 
they can read for themselves, but give slight thought their 
selection books. Excellent the aim the Sunday-school 
library may be, excellent the libraries themselves are some 
instances, the average Sunday-school book country towns too 
often worthless from literary point view. well nigh 
hopeless task awaken taste for good reading those who have 
been fed all their lives such While general public libra- 
ries are the main carefully selected, judicious parent will not 
content let the child stumble through the catalogue, ran- 
dom, but will direct his reading. the other hand, though 
not common extreme, such supervision may carried too far. 
childhood guarded even manhood and womanhood from all 
contact with newspapers and standard fiction, seems not the best 
preparation for meeting the children can 
usually safely trusted guide themselves the time they are 
fifteen sixteen, and general, what good reading for older 
people, good for them that age. Young people grow restive 
under restraint that implies lack confidence, and may 
excused for wondering how books forbidden them can thor- 
oughly profitable for their elders. 

hoped that many towns which have not yet honored 
their fallen heroes will follow the example such have done 
founding public libraries, instead increasing the number 
stone sentinels our land, mounting guard with their stone 
guns stone pedestals. What nobler tribute patriotism can 
reared than building whose walls not only bear the names 
the honored dead, but are shrine for noble thoughts and records 
past greatness! Such monuments are fitting tokens our 
gratitude for nation preserved, for not even living soldiers can 
guard the rich inheritance well. With the general diffusion 
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knowledge may hope for the evolution moneyed class that 
shall aid such institutions freely bequest endowment, giv- 
ing its influence more letters than fashion. When rich men 
spend freely for the best books for the best horses and wines, 
ns, may confidently hope for revival literature. 
There aspect which may consider authors themselves 
hat more truly concerned creating the public taste, than any 
the other portion the community. self-evident that excellent 
sly, writing must precede any appreciation such writing. The 
improvement the taste the general public must through 
recognition artistic work set before it, not through any process 
intellectual conversion lay sermons what ought like. 
the writers themselves that must look for regeneration. 
are ungrateful world, slow recognize our benefactors, 
igh slower still reward them according their merits, and only 
ave very devoted apostles their art can expected steadily 
their best for us. The novelist who writes for bread will still 
think more the actual than the ideal demand, yet must 
remember that his readers, after gets them, are his hands, 
not when they have once given their allegiance, his 
power over them great. With the clearer vision and purer 
fidelity the author, will come the education his audience 
appreciation the best can give them. Every good book that 
achieves popularity raises the standard small degree, benefit- 
ting not only those who read, but those who write, well. 
the reviewer and critic, intrusted special sense, the 
tive function guiding public opinion. Free great measure from 
the restrictions which fetter the novelist, they have not his excuse 
for evading the responsibilities their position, since the public 
asks them but two things, form their judgments accurately 
they may, and express them honestly. difficult par- 
lone don levity this high office. Writers literary topics seem 
sometimes led away the strangeness their fancies and the 
tone desire amuse, into regions where not find safe follow 
originality in,authors and critics are good things, but they are not 
ords the best. Thoughts themselves valueless mischievous may 
well spared, however strikingly expressed; and the more 
gracefully wit and fancy play about them, the more painful seems 
the incongruity. has been said that the aim all reading 
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should get inspiration. Perhaps this does not cover all the 
manifold uses books; but admit that the most 
important thing reading can for touch the life finer 
issues, that amusement one its lowest missions. Regarding 
literature from this point view, writers will approach the task 
criticism without flippancy, guided principles that shall ren- 
der their work real value. 

great result reached wholly through the efforts the 
few. the mysterious law interdependence, react upon 
those around and above us. intellectual enthusiasts who 
cherish their ideals solitude, deriving their inspiration from the 
silent masters themselves, are affected some degree the pre- 
vailing tone thought. And not only does the world determine 
its measure help sustaining discouraging its leaders, but 
all the time choosing very definitely whether will helped 
not. Let the ennobling influence exert itself never strongly, 
still for the individual decide how fully will yield it, 
how obediently will respond it. that the ultimate 
analysis, find the insignificant units that compose the whole, 
great measure responsible for any given condition. are like 
row bricks that can stand erect only every individual brick 
holds himself squarely the plumb. Throw any one out the 
perpendicular, and see what happens. 

Let every thoughtful person, then, set himself resolutely against 
the tide worthless literature. Perhaps nowhere the language 
are the claims good reading more eloquently set forth than 
Ruskin’s Sesame. young person, impressible, may gain from 
life-long aversion poor books, life-long love for the best 
literature, seeing that between the one and the other, lies indeed 
the world-wide difference between gossiping with stable-boys and 
servant-maids, and listening kings and queens. reading 
especially true that because thing not positively bad, are 
not necessarily justified doing it; the time short, even for 
octogenarian, and life matter selection. cannot crowd 
one minute more than twenty-four hours into the day, however 
strenuously may try, and every mediocre book read, means 
unread. steadfastly avoiding the ephemeral crea- 


tions that infest the land and darken the air, may win time for 


the beauties other literatures than our own, even their own 
dress; and with all deference those who prefer translations, 
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there room for two opinions. Many feel that even though the 
meaning comes slowly, comes more surely through its own idiom 
than through any other; that are nearer author when 
listening his very words, even though miss some syllables, 
than when standing the outer court, hearing his story from 
another. Whatever may think attempting learn con- 
verse foreign tongues from American teachers, much may 
said favor the school course that gives its graduates the 
ability read several languages with ease. 

may asked all modern books should eschewed, that 
may gain time for their venerable predecessors. 
tive answer would deprive much that can ill afford 
lose. But may wisely let competent guides lead the way, and 
wait until the fittest have had time proclaim themselves such 
for age, though not sure sign merit book, least 
indication it. Magazines may become time-stealers, 
allow ourselves read indiscriminately what has been prepared 
for variety tastes and needs. cannot too grateful 
the invaluable clubs and circulating libraries that give 
range twelve the price one, enabling choose from 
area what belongs us. are often accused 
wasting time over the newspapers that know are guilty, 
even though persist sinning against the light. the mam- 
moth dailies increasing their size and their circulation, one 
the number pages, and the public continues feel the same 
duty laid upon read them all, what become us? Not 
only may expect the publication books cease entirely, but 
business itself must interrupted, and great national calamities 
may result from the fatal zeal newspaper publishers. Clearly, 
subject for legislation, for does not appear that any influ- 
ence can restrain deluded public from victimizing itself over the 
astonishing compounds that are offered it. 

But time not the only consideration that should lead care- 
fully weigh the base against the true. There yet more im- 
perative reason the flexibility taste, which renders capable 
ice begins admiring only the brilliant and captivating music, 
repeated careful attention the finer beauties literature, one 
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learns derive from them his highest pleasure. Some the 
greatest writers seem have been condemned cruel fate 
enduring audience, and have been disguised 
superficial defects this end. doubt many 
their sincerest admirers reached loving appreciation through that 
same border-land doubt whence many fail emerge. Few 
the best things life come the first call. cannot 
ina day rise full intimacy with living, present friend, 
should not hope attain such sudden liking for the shadowy 
friend who gives nothing more palpable than his 
humble attitude the fitting one which approach the great 
names. There harm remembering that our failure 
enjoy author not infallible indication his inferiority. 
Every book read has its influence upon the stooping 
habitually the easy and commonplace, may remain always 
contented with it, patient reaching what above us, 
may learn love it. Too many are unwilling make the 
effort demanded the highest kind reading. The mind 
often, has been said, mere playground, over which the author’s 
thoughts wander Asking for nothing beyond the gratifi- 
cation the moment, the reader seeks only the new and exciting, 
and finds his full satisfaction third-rate fiction. There are times 
when mere amusement legitimate end, when the one thing 
even then must choose between the best and lower than the 
best. refined taste will demand delicacy its humor, truth 
and purity its fiction. read too much and think too little. 
The diligent congratulate themselves the scraps time saved 
from journeys, from odd moments waiting, from meals even, for 
the omnipresent book; reading crowds out thinking, until 
absorption seems the sole object, with little heed selection 
retention. When read our best, the mind the alert, 
examining, weighing, following out suggestions, questioning con- 
clusions. assimilate such the author’s thoughts are 


food for us, our own mental substance. 

Having repeated trials come recognition our friends 
and leaders, and those who have word for us, whatever the 
many may say them, the one thing loyal our indi- 
viduality. like and dislike authority, follow the craze 
the hour simply because popular, will bring 
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ment the loss all genuine fatally easy 
become echoes one another that event meet per- 
son with definite opinions and fearless habit expressing them. 
There spurious frankness that seeks only startle and 
the contrary side, but easily distinguished from the rever- 
ence for truth that can tolerate falsity. 

Although should avoid slavish deference the opinions 
others, there influence the highest degree helpful: and 
many owe lasting debt the guides who, setting our feet 
the right way, opened doors too hard for our unaided strength. 
Few things are more than enthusiastic enjoyment 
literature. have one’s introduction fine poem through 
whose voice tremulous with the emotion excites, may 
have life-long influence upon the taste. One feels the beauty, 
perhaps, before can see it, strongly that sure 
find sooner later. example the influence single 
mind can exert community suggests itself, lady with 
unusual love for books who has for years made her custom 
read with her young friends. Emerson, Shakespeare, Browning, 
Chaucer, and many other authors have been studied with enthusi- 
asm. Again and again the readings have been resumed the 
earnest solicitations the young people. dwell upon this 
instance because there must many towns where similar work 
needed, and where the laborer ready, too, had but insight 
recognize his fitness for the task, and courage undertake it. 

Besides exerting influence his immediate circle, each one 
responsible for his share creating the demand. carefully 
separating the chaff from the wheat our private reading, 
raise the general tone, and pity throw even feather’s 
weight influence the wrong side. Everyone who buys 
book increases the demand for it. Everyone who reads book 
and discusses with his neighbors, gives impetus commen- 
surate with the extent his influence. Some right-minded people 
read sensational works and gravely censure them; they would 
led press notices away from such books instead towards 
them, their influence would more surely the right side. 

hear much discussion concerning the proper limits real- 
ism. probe that subject, may remember that there 
such thing purity thought, and that the instinctive shrink- 
ing from certain treatment certain topics, which let hope 
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many mind still feels, nature’s defense that 
Every image and thought acquired links itself into the intricate 
network associations which call memory. subtle the 
maze, that can never know what will suffice call any im- 
pression again the surface; but this know, every picture 
once stored away will reproduced, obedient its call. 
man thinketh his heart, he. The control the thoughts 
begins with the acquisition ideas. 


RELATION THE KINDERGARTEN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


CHAS. GARMO, PH. NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 


the discussion this question, two points seem impor- 

tant. First, what the mental condition the ordinary 

child upon arriving school and second, what the fune- 

tion the primary school? there can substantial agree- 

ment concerning these two points, then the true function the 
Kindergarten may fairly determined. 

Freebel, know, tells that man may regarded the 
child nature, the child humanity, and the child 
child nature, would just what nature unaided would 
make him, creature impulse, slave appetite, being 
selfishness and caprice. Nature, far know, brings forth 
unselfish beings, creatures which find their true existence 
and welfare seeking the well-being others. Historically, 
least, not see that nature ever causes her creatures 

ruled moral imperative. 

child humanity, the other hand, one who has entered 
into his inheritance human being,— who has passed beyond 
his natural, egoistic self, and found himself again the institu- 
tional life about him, the school, the community, the state, the 
church, short, the world that man himself has created. The 
transition from the state nature that humanity can 
made only intercourse and knowledge. making this 
transition that the kindergarten has its place and function, and 
only holding these two states constantly before that 
can comprehend its true relation the primary school. 
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The family life does much train the child out his nature’s 
savagery. makes him obedient the will the parents, com- 
pels self-restraint the natural impulse appropriate himself 
every desired object, teaches some regard for the rights other 
children the household, there are such, and contributes im- 
mensely the child’s knowledge and understanding the objects 
about him. 

one important respect, however, the family wisely does little 
nothing make the transition from the state nature that 
leaves him the creature pure caprice all 
that part his activity which morally indifferent. That 
say, the child’s whole play. this state the mind gives 
itself its objects chance may present them, without care 
thought whether any result follows. The child not 
really self-determining according conscious design play, but 
gives himself determination through his environment. 
acts with the caprice and self-abandon the kitten this 
respect still truly child nature. The same true his 
purely mental movements. Caprice here reigns supreme, the 
mind gives itself the most pleasing and variegated im- 
pressions originating from without. Even the death parent 
cannot long dampen the native spontaneity the playful child. 

The school, however, demands mental activity for the conscious 
production certain result, valuable itself. This work. 
the antithesis play. The essence play caprice, 
surrender mind outward determining influences. The 
essence work self-determination for the accomplishment 
clearly defined result. The two ideas are mutually exclusive. 

What, now, appears the function the kindergarten 
Simply make the transition from that state the child which 


outwardly determined, that which determines him- 


self under the guidance the teacher the accomplishment 
definite results, themselves presumably valuable. does this 
directing the play the children, that is, removing gradually 
the element caprice and setting easily attained but defi- 
nite objects activity. This play-work and work-play forms 
bridge between the two radically different stages child- 
life. the same way the kindergarten completes the transition 
begun the family from the natural egoistic stage that 
which the child finds his true self larger whole, the society 
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his equals age and attainment. thus starts him well upon 
his journey social humanity. 

From our standpoint have now briefly traced the relation 
the kindergarten the primary school. Not less important 
that should look from the primary school back toward the 
kindergarten. Shall the delightful methods the kindergarten 
now wholly abandoned? Shall the children forthwith con- 
demned hard and dry tasks the primary sponta- 
neity cease, and stupid, benumbing drudgery begin? Certainly, 
such ought not case, and what ought not need not 
be. says that children learn gladly they eat, 
only the matter and method teaching right. The interest 
always felt children play must made give place that 
which they should have work, the production results. 
The interest excited play egoistic, selfish one its purpose 
amusement. But the other hand, quite possible set 
the primary school such objects interest lead 
the shortening the period school attendance, and the sub- 
sequent dwarfing the spiritual life. not uncommon 
our American schools see the school exercises brought home 
the consciousness the children mere means for the 
complishment certain utilitarian ends. Arithmetic, reading, 
writing and the other studies are constantly presented the 
child mere instruments later money-getting. way 
all the mental life the school made center about narrow 
utilitarian interest, and the outward pressure and opportunity 
enter upon money-making career are unduly stimulated. 
any wonder that our boys leave school early under such induce- 
ments from within and from without? The result that boys 
drift into those departments life where there great division 
labor, and the mind having only one bent, becomes narrow, sordid: 
and selfish. plain, then, that neither the egoistic end play 
nor the more harmful egoistic end utilitarian gain should 
made the center interest for the primary school. 

The modern economic system with its intense divisibility 
labor demands more imperatively than ever, that permanent and 
interest for all that valuable for the physical and 
spiritual welfare man should planted the primary school. 
These interests pertain the world external science, 
and inorganic nature without; and the inward world spirit, 
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Doctor Harris has well pointed out, arithmetic, natural history, 
geography, grammar, reading, literature and history are the root 
studies, whose right pursuit leads manifold interest affairs 
vital the human race, and which shall serve ward off the 
threatened stupefaction mind arising from the division labor, 
and the struggle for economic existence. 

these studies, then, must find the great centers interest 
for the primary school. That these various lines interest may 
begun and developed, only necessary that the instruction 
pedagogically sound. need not have suspicion play 
about it, intensely interesting. 

says 56, Ed. Man), “Never forget that the 
teaching and communicating multiplicity facts does not 
make the school school, but only the giving prominence the 
eternally living unity that all things.” The mind soon tires 
isolated and unrelated facts; must generalize, must 
arrange its objects classes; must find the cause which con- 
nects successive and apparently related phenomena; must 
reduce its number facts The brief term for all this 
generalization. the school does not teach the pupils general- 
ize far them lies, does not fulfil its and must 
seek extraneous things that interest which should develop 
the subjects themselves. dangers, seems me, threaten 
the primary school. The first the deadening spontaneity 
the importuning mere facts, between which the child sees 


and the second the giving premature abstractions 


generalizations, which the child’s experience does not enable 
him understand. motto should be, Give the child rich 
experience which slowly but surely culminates what Frebel calls the 
living unity things. 

The the whole matter is, therefore, that the true 
function the kindergarten help the child make pleasing 
and safe transition from that state nature which deter- 
mined his environment his individual caprice all his 
activity, that stage humanity the primary school, which 
self-determining the production results leading toward 
ultimate and powerful interest all the great lines human 
endeavor and knowledge. 
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STUDY GREECE. 
MAUD BURNSIDE, BUFFALO, 
IV. 
SUBJECT TROJAN WAR. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Everything Grecian history dates from the Trojan war. 
Some one has called the “1776 the Greeks.” Whether 
really occurred not, hard tell. any rate the Greeks 
believed did, and recent excavations around the site mythi- 
Troy, bring light, ruins city and, now and then, instru- 
ments war. Let accept the belief the Greeks until has 
been proved false. When, then, did this war occur? The most 
authoritative statement this subject one given the Alex- 
andrine, Eratosthenes, who places the 


(a) Time Trojan war 1184 
(6) Cause Trojan 
Indirect. 

One day the gods were feasting, Ate, goddess Strife, threw 
into their midst golden apple, carved For the fairest.” 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva, each claimed it, and declared they 
would take shepherd lad, who dwelt Mt. 
Each one promised him gifts, awarded Juno prom- 
ised him kingdoms; Minerva, wisdom; Venus, the most beautiful 
woman the world, for his wife. gave the apple Venus. 
This caused the Trojan war. 

Direct cause. 

This youth Mt. Ida was mean shepherd, but the son 
Priam, powerful king Troy. had been prophesied, that 
through this son, Paris, name, Troy should destroyed: 
when infant, was left Mt. Ida perish. 
shepherd took him home and cared for him. Thus grew the 
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most beautiful and nobly formed among the Trojans. Soon after 
Paris had given Venus the golden apple, was bidden visit 
the kingdoms Greece. was received with cour- 
tesy, and especially Menelaus, king Sparta. Here was 
that Paris beheld the fairest women, Helen. One day while 
Menelaus, her husband, was away Crete, Paris succeeded 
carrying off the fair one Troy. When the angry Menelaus 
returned, summoned together all the heroes Greece, who 
took counsel how avenge the wrong their friend. 

Menelaus and his powerful brother, Agamemnon, after consult- 
ing the statesman, king Nestor, concluded wage war upon Troy. 
The war-cry having been raised, the chiefs and their people flocked 
the tents the “brother kings.” Only two mighty heroes 
remained away. These were Ulysses, king Achilles, 
king the Myrmidons. The former, not wishing leave his 
home, feigned insanity, and began plough the seashore. His 
plans were discovered Greek, who placed the infant son 
Ulysses before the plough, which the father turned aside, thus 
proving his sanity. was then forced war. 

Achilles was the son the sea-goddess Thetis, who said 
dipped him the river Styx when was infant thereby mak- 
ing him invulnerable except the right heel, which she held 
him. had been prophesied that Achilles should die heroic 
death battle. Thetis, desirous prolonging his life, sent him 
away Scyros educated one the king’s daughters. 
Soothsayers declared the war view could not successful with- 
out this chief: Ulysses was sent bring him. Disguised 
displayed many arms and weapons, which the 
disguised youth showed great joy that revealed his identity 
and immediately set out with gleeful spirits for the war. 


Preparations. 


The Greeks were many years preparing for the war, and 
length collected 1,200 ships and 100,000 men. This was the 
largest army which had ever stood Grecian soil. Before 
departing they consulted oracle, which said that the war would 
last nine years, and the tenth, Troy should taken. Knowing 
this much, they departed for Troy. 

Departure. 


Mistaking the coast Mysia for the kingdom Priam, they 
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landed and began devastate the fields. Here was that 
Achilles formed the friendship his brave kinsman, 

After discovering their mistake the fleet returned Aulis, and 
were here delayed contrary winds. After consulting sooth- 
sayer, was learned that Agamemnon must sacrifice Diana, 
according promise, the fairest thing born his house. Now 
this fairest thing was his daughter, Iphigenia. This Agamemnon 
was willing do, but the merciful goddess, instead accepting 
this sacrifice, snatched away Iphigenia, one her priestesses, 
This time they set forth and reached the Trojan shore without 
much delay. 

Place Trojan War. 


Troy itself lay the northern part Asia Minor, near the 
Hellespont. Directly front stood the little island 
Tenedos, around which sparkled the sea. Behind rose 
Mt. Ida. Near flowed the streams Simois and Scamander. 
Here the fertile fields Troas lay the battle-grounds these 
two Pelasgic races, the Greeks and the Trojans. 

Leaders Each 

Let see what heroes contended each side. Heroes say, 
because the people were small account those days old. 

Leaders. Menelaus and Agamemnon Achil- 
les [king the Myrmidons]; Patroclus [friend Achilles]; 
Nestor [wise king Pylos]: Ulysses [king Ithaca]; Ajax 
[son Telamon]; Ajax [son 


Trojan Leaders. sons Priam, most noted whom 


were Hector and Paris. 
Events War. 


For the first eight years the Greeks ravaged the country around 
Troy. the ninth year war waged earnest. 


Actions Achilles. 


During the war Agamemnon seized captive Achilles, for 
which, the last named hero retired his tent sullen anger, and 
refused fight. The Trojans under brave Hector committed 
many depredations the Greek and indeed, all seemed 
lost the sons Hellas, when Patroclus, friend Achilles, 
went and pleaded with the tardy chief. The son Thetis still 
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refused go, but giving Patroclus charge over the Myrmidons, 
and handing his armor his friend, bade him the con- 
flict. All the Trojans fled before the mighty steeds Achilles. 
The day seemed lost, when Hector, favored Apollo, who 
cast burning ray sunlight shot down the 
Grecian chief. When the proud Achilles heard this his sullen 
apathy was turned burning anger. And straightway put 
his new armor forged Vulcan, and went forth slay the 
derer his friend. did and dragged the lifeless body 
Hector three times round the walls Soon after, Achilles 
himself, arrow bow Paris, was killed. Paris was the 
next victim. Now many heroes were dead, and Troy was still 
not taken. 
Closing Events. 

Finally the Greeks resorted bit stratagem. They had 
heard that Troy could not taken till the Palladium [statue 
Minerva] was removed from the This was accomplished 
then the Greeks began construct huge wooden horse 
outside the city. This they filled with one hundred armed 
much finished, they departed, and forth poured the Tro- 
jans examine the wonder. Greek chief disguised beg- 
gar, begged for mercy, and besought the Trojans shelter him. 
Then, too, said his countrymen had left that horse offer- 
ing Minerva; and that Troy could not favored that god- 
dess unless they took into the city and offered place the 
Palladium. Immediately the Trojans began tug in, though 
Laocoon the priest, and Cassandra the prophetess, both besought 
them desist. their joy, they succeeded getting into the 
midnight, when the unsuspicious Trojans were sleeping, 
the mendicant Greek who had the Trojans drag in, 
stealthily went and let down the armed men from within the 
horse, then signalled the Greek fleet hiding After 
this followed scene fearful carnage. 


Result. 


Priam and all his family Troy was reduced but 
out the ashes like the Phoenix, rose the mighty 
city, Rome. 

The Trojan son Venus and Anchises, leading his lit- 
tle son the hand and his aged father back, fled 
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from the universal slaughter. Long years after, having travelled 
through many lands and seas [related Virgil’s set- 
tled Italy and founded Alba Longa, the mother city Rome. 

Now all these events were taking place when the Judges lived 
Israel, and Troy was taken when Saul was reigning king 
that country. Three hundred years elapse between this time and 
the beginning authentic history. The story Greece really 
begins with the Trojan war, and, Mr. Harrison has said, That 
most brilliant are Greek history rests, for you and me, with one 
end the palace Priam, the other the phalanx Alexan- 
der.” 


MEANS PRESENTATION. 


Use large maps showing Greece and Asia Minor. 
Point out homes heroes. 
Follow course Greek ships. 
Draw map board showing Troy and its surroundings. 
Speak tapestries which contained views Trojan war 
and its heroes. 
Have some pupils look what can found the excava- 
tions Troy. 
Read from translation Homer. 
Pupils keep account note book, thus 


IV. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Trojan War. 
Time: 1184 (?) 
Place: Around Troy. Called called 
Romans, 
Cause: Paris, son Priam, king Troy, carried off Helen, 
wife Menelaus, king Sparta. 
Contending parties: Allied Greeks against the Trojans. 
Leaders: Give most important each side. 


Events. 


Departure fleet. 
Delays fleet. 
Commencement hostilities. 
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Defection Achilles. 
Death Patroclus. 
Death Hector. 
Death Achilles. 
Death Paris. 
Final strategy. 
10. Result war. 
(a) Destruction Troy. 
(6) Wanderers from Troy founded Alba Longa, mother-city 
Rome. 


Books Reference. 


Young Folks’ History Greece, Yonge. 
Age Fable, Bulfinch. 

Handbook Mythology, Berens. 

Pope’s Translation the Iliad (the best). 
Bryant’s Translation the Iliad (for students). 
Troy, its Legend and History, Benjamin. 


CLASSIFICATION CHILDREN. SCHOOL 


FRANCIS WARNER, D., LONDON. 


Perfect The perfect child, from the physiologist’s 
point view, must have good inheritance through both 
parents, body not only sound all its organs and structures, 
but this must also accompanied mental functions appropri- 
ate his age. The body must well proportioned and the 
normal height and weight, the features well shapen, distinctly 
cut and symmetrical, such experience shows them the 
best made the color must good and the signs 
nutrition evident. The healthful signs the condition the 
herve-system are seen its spontaneous action and its impres- 
sionability, and also response external stimulation such 


1The following article and its continuation the next number EDUCATION, are 
taken from remarkably valuable book lately written Doctor Warner, and pub- 
lished the Macmillans. forms the eighth chapter, and followed tabulated 
reports the examination several hundred children. The entire book one 
great value all careful teachers. 
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appropriate the age the child. The rhythm sleep, 
waking, appetite for food, aptitude for play and work, being such 
are found the best average our children large the 
same age. Further, observation will show symmetry action 
those movements which are ordinarily symmetrical, facial 
expression and walking, the individual movements being 
time, and quantity. 

There may course many types perfect childhood, and 
good development the body, just there are innumerable 
types good mental faculty. The perfect child can then only 
known see him action; and his mental faculty 
demonstrated only mental tests. The average children are 
not perfect their organization their those that 
approach the nearest perfection type still require education 
for their further development, and fit them for social life. 

Education. Education, properly conducted, commences with 
the earliest days infancy, after year more the child becomes 
member the family circle, and the home community. the 
special individuality the child develops usually requires, 
and demands, enlarged surroundings, more companions and 
choice associates, thus raising the necessity that should 
become member some small school community. 
increasing years the small circle again becomes irksome, because 
the probabilities are that the further development the child 
meets with too little response among the limited number asso- 


ciates. The boy then gladly passes the larger school —and 
the young man the University where may meet the most 
varied minds, and mix the society men high culture 
special lines thought and work. entering practical 
social life the man gradually forms his own surroundings till the 
circles friends, acquaintances and social connections, are formed 
the action his fully developed character and habits. 

The Vardy, Head Master King Edward’s School, 

Fitch lays down that every true teacher help his 
pupil live fuller, richer, more interesting and more useful life. 
wants train the scholar, that one his intellectual moral resources 
shall wasted. looks the complex organization young child, and 
seeks bring all his faculties, not merely his memory and his capacity for 


1See paper read before the National Union Elementary Teachers Birmingham, 


1889. 
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obedience, but also his intelligence, his acquisitiveness, his imagination, his 
taste, his love action, his love truth, into the fullest vitality 


‘That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music.’ 


meaner ideal than this ought even the humblest who enters the 
teacher’s 

Observe that all these descriptions the teacher’s ideal our attention 
directed the whole nature our scholars, not the intellect only, but 
the physical and moral faculties also. ‘The whole child for, 
trained, fitted for life. thoughtful and loving parent would content 
see his children growing selfish, untruthful, dishonest, however vigorous 
their bodily health might be, however and stored their minds. 
would not content see them incapable mental exertion, unobservant, 
without judgment reflection, even though their health was good and their 
moral character blameless. Nor would content see them feeble 
body, unable use their physical powers, though the other parts their 
nature were duly developed. What our ideal for our own children must also 
our ideal for the children others whose education undertake. Such 
ideal may not, indeed, always consciously present have 
said before, there much our daily work draw down lower levels, 
and other standards are constantly being set for our guidance; but even 
amid the dull prose actual school work there beating our hearts 
the rhythm this noble strain. ‘The ideal must have taken possession our 
souls, must unconsciously leaven all our thoughts and actions; and when 
the children before see tendencies, actions, and habits that contradict 
and thwart the ideal, must feel that here call for our thought and work. 
How different this conception the duty from some conceptions 
which currently obtain need hardly stay point out. Some these current 
opinions are little better than grotesque absurdities; that, for instance, which 
ble clever machine for making money. But leaving these, may worth 
while note some legitimate deductions from the nature our ideal; deduc- 
tions warning against mistakes only too commonly made. 

The importance the physical well-being our scholars subject which 
happily now attracting much popular attention, and may indulge the 
hope that the tide which has last turned that direction will continue 


this ideal the teacher’s work have before much 
aim at, the difficulty how accomplish the ideal. propose 
for your help the scientific study children, especially their 
development and brain-power. Doctor Fitch says the teacher 
should look upon the complex organization child and seek 
bring out all his faculties; this scientific manner 
must observe children, know what look for and how describe 
accurately and exactly what see, searching for the cause 
every phenomenon 
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Influence Children one Another.— Children exert much 
influence upon one another, usually for good, but not always 
—the advantage this interaction the pupils one reason 
why they should encouraged play games, and seek each 
other’s society out school hours. Examples may given 
where such influence not for good, take excitable child, 
whose excess movement almost amounts that seen the 
condition termed chorea. second child, who has inherited the 
tendency over-mobility the nerve-system, very likely 
imitate the first and influenced unfavorably 
specially applies children oue family, who often tend simi- 
lar defects action, owing similar inheritance child who 
over-mobile, one who stammers, hysterical, should not 
daily contact with its brothers and sisters only, but benefited 
mixing with other children differently constituted, whose action 
then tends imitate. 

Slight Defects not say that children with 
slight defects should not admitted into the school, but that 
there should not too large proportion them: they should 
probably not larger proportion than found general 
society. Again, not well general schools congregate 
class, other associations, children with like defects. 
school specially intended help, and improve, weakly children 
the classes should small: the Schools for Exceptional Chil- 


dren Norway class exceeds twelve number.! These state- 


ments show that advantages might derived from carefully 
studying the temperament and the physical condition each 
member school community. The higher the proportion 
exceptional children, the greater the demand upon the teaching 
staff. These principles applied public elementary education 
indicate that the best schools and teaching staff are the most 
required the worst neighborhoods. 

Grouping Children.— Something may now said the 
interaction types children upon one another, and the ten- 
dency strengthening the characteristics each type. This 
interaction children upon one another mainly due the 
imitative This principle imitation explains why chil- 


1See Report Brit. Medical Association, 17. 

2Sir Gilbert said: The only objects imitation are gestures and sounds, and 
these are also transferred from one individual another, the emotions the mind 
which they are the natural Croonian Lecture, Gestures are imi- 
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dren some defect development, whom the imitative faculty 
low, less harm one another than healthful children. 
the other hand nervous children usually have good mental 
faculty, and much tendency affected further, 
action seen the body another person the kind stimulus 
which most readily produces imitation, the result being that nerv- 
ous children excite one another and are not the best companions, 
although, has previously been said, they tend congregate 
together for companionship. ‘The interaction children slightly 
defective may tend towards vulgarity, hence they require constant 
supervision. Children delicate constitution and feeble physical 
health, may many different temperaments there are 
types children. conditions more definite kind, chorea, 
and hysteria, distinctly tend spread among children. The 
actions known yawning, gaping, fidgeting, coughing may 
become infectious, and spread through class; the first signs 
such spreading should dealt with arrest the infection. 

Usefulness The converse the harmful interac- 
tion one child upon another brighter side school life 
children teach much one another. child will often imitate 
good action another child, when will not imitate our actions 
try may cannot completely children among our chil- 
dren, but those are often the most successful training who get 
the nearest this desideratum. 

Types Children. few types childhood may sketched. 
not uncommon find some children who are called 
fashioned,” you remember little Paul Dombey his school 
Brighton these children are called many such 
the weight the child deficient, and among other signs low 
brain nutrition, you may find spontaneous movements wanting, 
there desire for play and but little general There 
may number spontaneous small thoughts these children, 
some them resembling those more mature age this con- 
dition further sign low nutrition, and often accompanied 
imperfect sleep, dreaming and tooth-grinding. The condition 
tated before sounds. This one reason why teachers would well study gestures 
and movements, both their pupils and themselves. Imitation one the most 
important means controlling action children’s brains. 

1Paul Dombey would sit staring his little arm-chair the fire, for any length 
time. Once Mrs. Pinchin asked him, when they were alone, what was thinking 


about. said Paul, without the least reserve. The child was small, without 
spontaneous movement, and spoke older people might do. 
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one want impressionability from low nutrition, and 
met good feeding, general hygiene and continuous careful 
the companionship stronger children very useful, 
and thoughts are implanted, and the mental power brought 
under control, the actions the child well his methods 
thought will tend become more natural. 

those referred above need more than others rendered 
causing many things impress their senses; specially try 
effect this imitation other children the actions.of other 
children impress them more favorably, and easily, than action 
seen older people who are less like them. 

common type low development the child with badly 
made head, the forehead narrow laterally the skin 
may dull with innumerable fine horizontal creases from recur- 
rent over-action the frontal muscles. Sometimes fine vertical 
lines appear the mid-frontal region between the eyebrows from 
over-action the corrugators. such case, example 
given Lecture VI., 112, that kind management which 
lessens over-action the forehead for the moment that which 
good for the child. Improvement may occur such cases. 
The child may slow all his actions; may keep his hands 
out long after the other children have put theirs down, long 
after the word command before his hands are held out, often 
looks see what others before does the same. This last 
fact shows that sight may, through imitation, more effectual 
than word command effecting the desired result. 

low class mental condition sometimes indicated the ten- 
dency repeat question asked the What day the 
week it?” and the child replies What day the week 
and does not answer the question: some these children also 
tend when writing copy repeat their work. 

The School Corporate Body. The average school, consist- 
ing sufficient number pupils congregated for educational 
purposes, may supposed consist children within certain 
range ‘of age, who represent the aggregate the various types 
children met with the outside world, about the relative pro- 
portions which they exist society the same social class. 
This arrangement probably the best for mental culture, and the 
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ful formation character. Deviations from this average community 

may be, and often are, brought about artificial circumstances 
—and many cases may questioned whether the artificial 

arrangement better. Entrance examinations, prizes and schol- 

arships, have undoubted tendency —an effect planned for 

the management attracting the body corporate individuals 

certain kind, viz., such already show 
above the average. Again, some private schools are 

situated where every healthful arrangement amply provided 
for, and under genial and kind hearted management, are open 
weakly and delicate children, the numbers being small, and 
ion 

health considerations being placed before intellectual competition 

the end aimed such cases the corporate body artificial 
each individual must trained according capacity, and the 
management, wise, will exercise arbitrary government 

each child, such always necessary the home where some 

the rules laid down for one child are not applicable others, 

such items work, play, rest, feeding, rising and going bed. 
The boarding school after all limited community; pupil 
ich 
cannot ordinarily expected better than children large, 

and possible source danger his development much 

worse than the average. 
ids 
Primary Among Primary Schools there 
much difference between those that have receive all the 
children compelled law attend, and voluntary schools which 
are not necessarily obliged keep exceptional troublesome 
children. The coexistence Voluntary and Board Schools 

district likely lead the aggregation the more difficult 

children the school which not free select its members. 

Exactly what the average percentage delicate, feeble brained 

and nervous children may the school population not yet 

known, but where much higher than the average there 

evidence that may desirable, the interests the school, 

ist- 

that some least the exceptional children should removed 
nal 
from the general classes, from examinations, and the Standards 

instituted under the Educational Code, and placed under special 


training more suitable their 
The school corporate body may viewed another light 
the parent who wishes only the best for his child 


1See evidence Doctor Shuttleworth and the author before the Royal Commission 
the deaf, dumb and other children requiring exceptional education. 
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wisely unwisely wants perfect place for his boy, where all 
the surroundings are good, and, even knows inmost 
mind this boy not perfect, desires the more that all the 
other members the community may good 
him the force Imitation. The parent when placing his 
child school can hardly expected, even asked, 
say what defects faults his child may have, except mat- 
ters physical health hence protection the community from 
the importation too many delicate, nervous defective chil- 
dren, responsibility that must ever remain with the head 
the school. form right judgment upon the suitability 


child enter the school, necessitates the part the princi- 


the test written entrance examination far from being any 
complete evidence the child’s worthiness become mem- 
ber the school community. not wish seem urge that 
only perfect children should admitted the school, far from 
it, think that various elements-may wisely added from time 
time give the special character the community that 
may somewhat lacking —some may needed give the ele- 
ment physical strength and capacity lead athletics, others 
elevate the moral tone raise the possible standard intel- 
lectual work. set simple athletes, large group 
strongly intellectual children, would not improve one another 
much the two classes duly blended. 


THE STUDY CURRENT TOPICS FEATURE 
SCHOOL, ACADEMIC AND COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 


PROF. FRANCIS THORPE, UNIVERSITY PENNSYLVANIA. 


pal careful study children from every point view. Surely 
process education implies the accumulation in- 
formation and the training the faculties: harmoni- 
ously conducted, the result the cultured 
information training lacking the result fragmentary. 
Without information man theoretical and visionary, without 
training capricious. formulate the views men 
concerning phenomena working hypotheses; training and 
practice correct the mind known relations and tend put the 
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man into harmonious and intelligible relations with 
roundings. 

Does the study current events aid the accumulation 
information and the training the faculties, and has that 
study rightful place among the factors education? 

Current events are recorded books, newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, reviews and reports individuals and organized 
societies. events may classified industrial, political, 
social, and moral. are the conscious and the unconscious 
record man his various activities. Industrial events bring 
before the student the whole course man’s activities seeking 
provide for his material wants and also satisfy his love 
the beautiful. Social events set forth the relations man man 
and the massing human interests. Political events bring into 
view the course government among men, their efforts con- 
trol each the other, the problems various systems civil polity, 
the relations among civil units and the status civilization 
measured jural relations among men. the world morals, 
events illustrate the obscure and the plain relations between men 
responsible, intelligible beings; related responsibly each 
other and Supreme Being. ‘These events are more less 
confused their relations, and, together, they illustrate man 
the four stages his existence the —as savage, 


facturer maker things. process easy subdivision 
these events are further classified scientific, literary, 
financial, ethical, philosophical, and indefinitely. 

the lower schools, such those primary inter- 
mediate grade, the study current events, they are usually 
accessible print, less desirable than the study first hand 
objects nature for the purpose perceiving the relations 
among these objects, discovering their qualities and properties, 

in- and some extent, their uses. Childhood general intro- 

duction life, and the finer relations, themore subtle truths, the 
events life which are wide touching life 
many points, cannot examined with understanding later 


@ 


period. Commonly speaking, the education child stopped 
world, examines artificially through books, his 


energies mastering the machinery human expression, rather 
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than mastering the secrets his own nature. current 
events are generally the description phenomena the in- 
dustrial, the political, the social, and the moral world, the 
young child reason his immaturity excluded from the 
number those who can study those events current 
events the natural world about him are his proper textbook. 
Animate and inanimate nature, the structure fauna and flora, 
the visible world, the habits plants and animals, are the 
subjects which should observe, handle, compare, and describe. 
Information and training young children are carried un- 
consciously them and the study current events would re- 
quire reasoning powers which such children not possess. 
face face with the events daily life, sound minded man 
forced adjust himself known relations; adapt himself 
conditions more less fixed. the motives men which are 
primary importance the study current events, and the 
motive understood the action stripped mystery and 
assumes relations with other actions its kind. Current events 
are the records experiments the laboratory 
the world. They bring sharply and realistically before 
dent’s mind the process civilization, process going daily, 
and one which the student himself bears part. great deed 
done the education human being when realizes that 
has part, necessary and palpable part the action the 
world. preparatory schools pupils are some extent capable 
reasoning, their powers observation are strong and the study 
current events should made essential part 
course. The transition from school life daily life, dictated 
the conditions society, too commonly marked breaks and 
botches. Too often boys and girls leave school ignorance 
the conditions which they must live under there, the faces which 
they must look upon, the requirements which they must satisfy, 
the common acts which they must recognize. the student the 
world subjective creation, and his first entrance into the 
work-a-day world dazes and quite often discourages him. Whether 
school education can ever escape from the bonds theory and 
arbitrary conditions, not, debatable question: may 
safely asserted, however, that during the time school life, 
the opportunities for observation are greater than the oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience. the time for surveys 
the world; its rulers, its opportunities, its needs, its work 
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daily shown the daily record the press. supreme im- 
introduction the duties citizenship. School life provides the 
for preliminary view the land into which the 
student soon enter. There his serious labors are done. 
There must adjust himself conditions already fixed. There 
must exercise practical sagacity; not theoretical opinions only. 
His theorizing together with his reasoning form accumulation 
data which will place him sure ground can hope 
Current events bring before him the numerous data 
daily life, the experience the world large, the indexes 
the volume life its ever varying phases, incidents and ac- 
tivities. From these data, and from these alone, can the inex- 
perienced formulate the principles human action. deny 
the student the opportunity consulting his course the 
record current events would not wholly unlike the denial 
all sources information man who was about travel, 
necessity, through country him unknown. 

university and college work the study current events has 
value. Professional schools illustrate their very 
existence the reason for studying the open record the world’s 
doings. Such schools are specially prepare those who attend 
them for doing particular piece the world’s work well, and 
not only well, but the best manner. They acquaint the student 
with sufficient body facts and impart his faculties suf- 
ficient training enable him take upon himself responsibilities 
the highest order. are schools created opportunities 
for the special adaptation men and women for the particular 
performance specific duties in_life. the schools for superior 
instruction, which there are about one thousand this country, 
the age the students permits rational process not before pos- 
sible their school lives. Mere data, isolated hitherto their 
minds, exist known relations. Profound 
principles human nature are seen illustrated the events 
recorded the daily press. Events the industrial world illus- 
trate economic principles, political principles, ethical principles. 
The motives men, and not their motives only, but the woof 
and web complicated psychological conditions society 
large are seen covering the world garment, hanging about 
men tattered rags. Current events now studied, the 
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seminar connection with accumulated experience and 
wider observation, become the basis for scientific 
During the last fifteen years the laboratory and seminar methods 
study pursued the best schools the country have empha- 
sized unmistakably the approval our wisest educators that 
together with the work done the past should studied the 
work doing the present. striking proof the acceptation 
this doctrine seen the numerous journals, annals, quarter- 
lies, and publications issued the principal universities the 
present time. These publications are almost without exception 
monographs matters current interest. Candidates for the 
degree Doctor Philosophy now scarcely think taking 
the theme their final thesis subject which not current 
interest. 

the objection that the study current events emphasizes 
too greatly matters passing moment, that such study cultivates 
the historical sense rather than the discursive powers employed 
reasoning, that these records are too unreliable and irrelevant 
permit true estimate their value, that they burden the 
memory with data which must corrected later day, and 
that conclusions from them are too unreliable may replied, 
that the entire process life adaptation and correction, 
that yesterday’s thought corrected today, that live the 
present and must interpret the present present action well 
past experience, that all matters act upon present 
data, that the unreliability the data incident 
ture and serious objection the study them. Avoiding 
for the present the debatable land between realist and nominalist, 
and also the uncertain country between those who claim for 
apriori rather than posteriori the superior value either 
such ideas, affirm, that the study current events enlarges 
the bounds information and sharpens the training faculties; 
that leaves undigested mass material breed intellectual 
weakness disease, and that conduces normal system 
education. Our schools all degrees are none too near the world 
affairs; mysticism longer the purpose learning. the 
protection the faculties men the first object govern- 
ment, the training the faculties men the first object 
education. The study current events aids furnishing the 
data and the human mind itself supplies the power for such 
training. 
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THE NEXT STEP.—A LONG BUT EASY ONE. 
Ex-Superintendent. 


time seems ripe for proposing and effecting another 
reform and improvement educational affairs. 

possible single enactment make more progress than 
has been accomplished any one measure for great many years. 
can largely increase the attendance, promote the efficiency 
school work, secure great saving expense, and remove 
very much lessen one the greatest social dangers the times. 

The reform advocate the supplying free clothes 
pupils the public schools. The novelty the proposition may 
possibly startle the more conservative, but let have brief con- 
sideration the subject, prejudice aside. 

have said that this plan attendance the public schools 
would largely increased. one can doubt this. the first 
place, many children, bright and well endowed, are kept from 
school positive lack proper habiliments, and others, who 
are perhaps decently clad, are deterred from attending the con- 
trast between their clothing and that more fortunate compan- 
ions. they part the time for fear the truant 
officer, they stay away much they can. school their self- 
respect hurt; their sense personal independence touched. 
Perhaps were they more philosophical, the result would differ- 
ent; but must take them they are, and when bear 
mind that even their parents are affected the same circum- 
stances, cannot wonder the feeling the children. the 
town, city, state provide clothing, large number children 
will certainly saved from vagabondism, the reform school and 


the advanced grades worthlessness and crime. 

the next place, school work will more efficient. From 
what have just said, will seen that for the poor and 
meanly dressed, progress their studies not little embar- 
rassed. the other end the scale, every one knows, there 
are multitudes children who think altogether too much their 
clothing. Too much strength given the subject out school 
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and too much their time taken during school hours, not 
only caring beyond the point necessity for their personal 
appearance, but making comparisons less harmful them- 
selves than disagreeable their companions. can 
certainly this would the natural result remove this intrusive 
and importunate subject from the minds both the ill-dressed 
and the well-dressed, shall adding large percentage the 
mental force now available for study. 

The next point economy. enough merely mention 
this. argument needed show that the city, town state, 
purchasing clothing great quantities, can secure much lower 
prices than individual buyers. Let any one who desires informa- 
tion inquire what paid the national government for soldiers’ 
uniforms. There are the schools the State Massachusetts 
about 363,000 children. Let suppose, what certainly reason- 
able, that the average cost their clothing per year The 
grand total Supposing, now, that only thirty per 
cent. saved, the economy nets the very respectable sum 
$2,722,500. Besides this there would saving through the 
greater simplicity the school dress. would have neat 
and good material and strongly made, but still inexpensive 
material and style manufacture. should enjoy figuring 
further show more exactly the enormous reduction expense 
that can made, but our object merely suggest, and 
doing start the discussion. 

Finally, this reform one especially appropriate democratic 
country, and particularly the present time. All recognize the 
danger distinctions created and fostered the unequal 
bution wealth. The present discussion social problems makes 
them every day more evident and more threatening. The period 
when children are school and their minds receiving the im- 
pressions they will carry through life certainly the time take 
hold the matter. all understand, not much the 
possession wealth the display that causes 
regulating this matter dress school, are doing more than 
done any other single way remove the root the 
evil. 

was said the beginning, the proposition doubt, 
little surprising first sight, and. with the natural inertia the 
public and the weight many interests against it, might well 
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hesitate undertake campaign its behalf. But have one 
strong advantage. The free supplying text-books accom- 
plished fact and the barest consistency will compel every sup- 
porter this system advocate the free supply clothing. 
have only press this point and shall prevail. 

the first place, the new reform supported all the argu- 
ments advanced for the other, increase attendance, greater 
efficiency and economy, and has the added advantage its 
social effect. the other side, free from many the 
weighty and manifest evils supplying the text-books. 

People feel, and are going feel more and more strongly, the 
indecency compelling clean, sweet children, from clean, sweet 
homes, handle and keep under their faces all day text-books 
that have come from the dirty hands dirty children, books that 
are abomination the eye, the fingers, and the nose. 
There would embarrassment this kind the case 
for the clothing would not handed down from class 
class. ‘The committee require text-book last four five years. 
suit clothes not expected wear more than one, and would 
not have exchanged the pupil passing from one grade 

For the same reason, the danger infection from books, 
danger which sad experience will one day make realize, would 
not exist the case clothes. 

Another great disadvantage attendant the plan supplying 
text-books this: Children ought own their books have 
them refer from time time for review and for the investi- 
gation specific points which they need information. After 
achild leaves school and even after grown up, wants 
occasionally refresh his memory about things history, 
arithmetic, geography, spelling, and literature, and 
has his text-books hand can turn instantly the spot 
and find the needed information words 
already familiar. Unless has these books, does not know 
where look, and the form that finds last 
strange. Very likely the order topics different that 
understand simple matter, has read many pages. Review 
and reference under such circumstances are difficult and discourag- 
ing. pupil has occasion refer his old clothes, and 
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this objection, which applies strongly against the supply 
text-books, cannot urged against the reform propose. 

Again, vastly more can saved this public provision 
clothing than the public provision books. the first place, 
the total cost more. have already given some figures for 
the expense clothing. Books have been ascertained cost 
about seventy-five cents pupil per annum. Now thirty per 
cent. were saved each case, the economy clothing would 
$7.50 pupil against 1-2 cents books. But fact 
there larger percentage profit clothing than text- 
books. Let any one compare the regular dealers’ discounts the 
two articles. Men accustomed the clothing business would not 
consent touch school books the margins booksellers get. 
Probably the saving per pupil would clothing against 
cents books. any rate, perfectly evident the saving 
would enormously greater. 

conclusion, what have said far about the supply 
text-books has reference plan like that adopted Massa- 
chusetts. question state publishing, instead simply 
state purchase, the argument for clothing becomes much stronger, 
for necessary consider further how much less complicated 
and how much less delicate the making clothes than the 
making text-books. the former business, most the work 
can done machinery. What requires human labor com- 
paratively simple, too. the latter case, intellectual work 
most special kind that must employed. needed men 
are hard find and command very high salaries. Extended 
research required and wide experience. Everything connected 
with the work exacting the last degree. 

word, may say the supporters free text-book sup- 
ply, you are bound favor the proposed reform even though you 
see that the objections against the present system furnishing 
free text-books are should fatal. 

Perhaps, the course time, may found bright enough 
remove these objections providing that every pupil shall 
given his text-book when creditably finishes the study that 


subject. 
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EDITORIAL. 
ace, 
for IFTY years ago Richard Cobden broke forth the prophetic 
cost utterance knowledge power and education gives 
per knowledge, then must the Americans inevitably become the most 
powerful people the years later, the writer’s pres- 
fact ence, the city Albany, Mr. Cobden, little address before Doc- 
tor Stearns’s Albany Academy for girls, declared substance The 
the two things that have interested most deeply journey through 
your country are, first, the wonderful public spirit your wealthy 
men. The first thought new rich man England invest 
fortune ‘founding family’; while your man wealth endows 
hospital, college, aids some valuable charity, builds church, 
puts out his money some enterprise for public improvement. The 
second interesting fact is; the employment young women your 
higher grades England, our boys object being taught 
women; but here, the majority teachers your high schools are 
women, and the relation between them and their male pupils every- 
thing that could desired. These continued Mr. Cobden, 
ated say that the United States more civilized country 
the than Great Britain.” 
vork Within the past thirty years, not only Great Britain, but all civilized 
lands are steadily growing towards this example the latest great 
vork nationality. is, however, reported, the last educational vagary, 
men that the superintendent the schools one our great western cities 
declares that, his valuable opinion, women should restricted 
the instruction children under eight years age. 

the recent meeting the Massachusetts School Masters’ Club, 
three notable things were said President Gates 
Rev. Phillips Brooks; and Ex-Gov. John 
hing dent Gates enlarged the importance the teacher, especially the 

higher class schools, trying understand, and bring himself into 
sympathy with the prevailing tendency thought and feeling the 
new generation which his pupils belonged. One fruitful cause 
that the failure even eminent teachers that they insist the ways, 


habits, often the mere mental tricks and generation 
that insisting that the new-comers shall approach the great 
permanent facts personal and public life way absolutely impos- 
sible them. 

Doctor Brooks enforced the idea that every profession America, 
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instead being separate caste let down from above, only the 
American people working way through class 
specialists, more less qualified valuable work. Hence, the 
rivalry professional classes unreasonable since each has the whole 
national life behind and can justly claim respect only represents 
and ministers that life the highest way. 

Governor Long declared, the result his own public experience, 
that should not rely too much upon the attempt impart political 
knowledge patriotic interest solely teaching school boys and girls 
the dry details the organization national, state and municipal gov- 
ernments, but that hour week, spent free talk over good 
newspaper that gives the actual life American community, 
with teacher thoroughly inspired broad, intelligent and enthusi- 
astic patriotism, would aid materially bringing the pupil into state 
mind where all the details administrative life would rapidly 
picked fast needed. The pedantic, so-called scholarly way 
going instruction patriotism liable the same objection the 
attempt teach morals and religion, including character training, 
the introduction new There may differences 
opinion upon this last point, but there are seed thoughts from wide- 
thinking and broad-living men worthy consideration teachers 
everywhere. 


FTER listening elaborate discussion the necessity 


pedagogic training, 


especially for secondary schools, the late 
convention the New England Association Colleges 
tory schools, was evident that, certainly, our New England colleges 
and higher schools are waking what has been long evident 
the outside the greatest drawback upper-story 
American instruction the lack Nine-tenths the 
graduates American colleges and secondary schools forth with 
preparation for the most difficult profession instruction 
scholarship, more less thorough, for which they are granted their 
diploma. the failures, blundering, conceit, prejudice, with 
other hindrances successful teaching the graduate, often shot 
into position large responsibility absolute ignorance both the 
history education and good methods school-keeping. dozen 
valuable suggestions were made, grouped around two ideas that the 
college and university should assume the pedagogic training not only 
its own instructors, but the entire force teachers the sec- 
ondary, including the public high schools; and that the state should 
establish Normal college prepare teachers, least for its own 
higher grade schools. doubt whether the common school pub- 
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lic will fully satisfied with the former while the latter 
would seem feasible all the states, especially connection with 
the state universities where they exist, the crown the public school 
system. But why not set every practicable method operation 
once, even the beginning small? The most noticeable defect now 
our schooling the inability multitudes teach- 
ers, otherwise tolerably equipped, handle the improved methods 
organization, discipline and teaching which they are expected 
conform. The people are everywhere calling experts the manage- 
ment all sorts schools, superintendents, principals 
dents. These persons naturally vindicate their election drawing 
delusion and many their untrained subordinates. 

Now the essential condition the working the best scheme the 
ability the assistant teachers handle with the knowledge, tact 
and adaptation essential its the late war the Union cause 
was repeatedly imperilled, because, although the brilliant commanders 
could constantly beat the enemy their plan the campaign, yet they 
were often beaten through the incompetence their subordinates. like 
manner, many ambitious system schools turning out poor schol- 
ars, because the men women who teach the pupils are beating about, 
harassed, dazed and exasperated the attempt work programme 
they are incompetent even fully comprehend. The most evident 
way reform would seem be, that every system city schools, 
every important secondary institution, every college and university 
should, earnest, about the work making instruction peda- 
gogics vital concern. Then, least, should have increasing 
number teachers who know that their work profession, with 
history, science, and rapidly expanding ideal its relations 
society. 


Mohonk Conference should have special interest the edu- 
cational world. The most important discussion involved con- 
sideration the proper relations between government schools and 
private institutions. There was plainly manifest all hands strong 
feeling, that the particular interests private schools should not inter- 
fere with the largest success government schools. 

While the one hand, seemed clear that the contract schools are 
for various reasons furnishing excellent educational facilities for certain 
youth, yet, the other hand clearly the duty the national gov- 
ernment provide soon may be, government for all the 
children the Indians. 

When the government has done its duty, instruction will furnished 
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free all. Christian schools, whether sectarian non-sectarian, 
supported Christian benevolence, will always needed supple- 
ment the work done the government. 

This almost analagous the relations which should exist all 
the states between the state system public schools and private insti- 
tutions learning. 

All who advocate our American system public schools should bid 
God the good people who are interested building 
Christian colleges, academies and other schools wherever they are 
needed. the other hand, their duty protect the public school 
system from that narrow and unwarrantable interference which occa- 
sionally crops out from certain class private school advocates. 

the early stages the public school movement this country, the 
lines between public and private education were not clearly drawn. 
New England early established colleges and academies principally 
private munificence. The newer states the West under more favora- 
ble circumstances for such result, have established public high schools 
and state universities. New England during later years, the high 
school has supplanted the little country academies and has thereby car- 
ried the opportunities for higher instruction far larger portion 
the population. The necessity for the Christian academy has 
means disappeared. should not, however, placed its friends 
antagonism with the public high school. Michigan, there 
probably but little need the Christian academy, while the newer 
states and territories farther west, this excellent institution should 
liberally encouraged and endowed. the large cities the East, 
well many smaller places, the private school has important 
mission all cases, however, the two systems instruction 
should supplement each other and the principles practical religion 
and Christian morality should pervade the atmosphere alike the one 
and the other. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


late Indian Conference Lake Mohonk was interesting 
and important gathering. Lake Mohonk itself remarkably 
charming and delightful spot. located near the summit Sky- 
Top, one the peaks the Shawangunk mountains, south the 
Catskills, and about fifteen miles west Poughkeepsie. The mem- 
bers the conference were the guests Mr. Smiley, the pro- 
prietor the Mohonk Lake Mountain House. summer resort 
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consists group houses connected with each other, delightfully 
situated upon the margin this beautiful lake. The houses are thor- 
oughly furnished the most substantial manner. The table pro- 
vided with the best food, including the delicacies the season, and 
the cooking admirable. The office, the reading-room, the parlors, 
the verandas, the generous libraries, and the prompt, cordial and 
efficient service every department, together with the genial, kindly 


sympathetic host and hostess, rendered the place singularly attrac- 


tive and homelike. The views natural scenery every direction, 
the Wallkill valley, the Rondout valley, the Catskills, the valley the 
Hudson, and the more distant landscapes, hills and mountain peaks 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Vermont can hardly surpassed, equalled, for real beauty and 
charming variety this any other country. The numerous walks 
and the delightful drives over thirty-five miles excellent roads, built 
expressly Mr. Smiley for the especial comfort and pleasure his 
guests, form very attractive feature this place. drive 
Guyot’s hill, and the beautiful and extensive view from its summit will 
long remembered more than one hundred delighted visitors, who 
perfect autumnal afternoon were driven over this unique hilltop. 

The members this conference the number one hundred and 
fifty more, made company agreeable, intelligent, cultivated, 
philanthropic and patriotic one may ever expect find anywhere. 
First all may mentioned the president the conference, Dr. 
Merrill Gates, who has just entered upon his duties President 
Amherst College. presiding officer, wassuperb. The names 
Bishop Whipple Minnesota, Ex-President McCosh Princeton, 
Doctor Cuyler, Dr. Philip Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, Doctor Strieby and Dr. James King New York, 
Gen. Whittlesey Washington, General Armstrong Hampton, 
Hon. Philip Garrett Philadelphia, Dr. and Mrs. Andrew 
White Cornell University, Senator Dawes Massachusetts, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Houghton, Esq., Rev. Foster, Dr. 
Dunning, Mr. Samuel Capen, Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Frank Wood Boston, Gen. Eaton Marietta College, Pres. 
James Taylor Vassar, Bishop Walker North Dakota, Rev. 
Riggs, the missionary among the Sioux, Mr. Blackburn 
the Indian Bureau, Professor Morse Amherst, Gen. Howard 
Chicago, Mrs. Gen. Clinton Fisk, Mrs. Gov. Claflin Massa- 
chusetts, Edna Dean Proctor, Sybil Carter, Miss Robertson the 
Indian Territory, Miss Annie Dawes, Mrs. Kinney Hartford, 
Mrs. Isabel Barrows will help give one idea the 
character the conference. 
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The opening hour the first evening session was devoted me. 
morial service for Gen. Clinton Fisk, who had presided every 
previous Mohonk Conference. The addresses Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Doctor Cuyler, Doctor Strieby, Senator Dawes, Doctor King, Doctor 
Ward, General Whittlesey, Bishop Whipple and others, were appre- 
ciative, touching and heartfelt, highly eulogistic the character and 
services General Fisk. The paper Ex-President McCosh 
demonstrated the capacity the Indian for civilization. Mr. 
paper The Choice Industries Indian was very 
suggestive. But the great discussion the conference was upon the 
question, What should the Relation the Churches the Federal 
Government the Work the Education the Indian 
This question involves the entire policy the Indian Bureau rela- 
tion contract schools. Something like half million dollars was 
paid the government the past year various schools and institu- 
tions learning, most which were denominational schools sup- 
ported the different religious sects the country. two- 
thirds this sum was paid schools under the care the Roman 
Catholic church. The discussion brought .out clearly the following 
points: From Christian and philanthropic motives the different relig- 
ious denominations have for long time sustained schools for the bene- 
fit the Indian children. The National government was very slow 
take this work. now, however, spending for Indian schools 
throughout the whole country about much money annually the 
city Boston appropriates for its public schools. claimed that 
many the contract schools are doing better work, more steady and 
more reliable, than the government schools. the other hand, grave 
doubts exist the minds many whether the government can 
properly defend the policy its appropriations denominational 
schools even for the purpose educating the children the wards 
the nation. The present Commissioner Indian Affairs, General 
Morgan, has been inclined continue for the present all existing con- 
tracts with the schools, but enter into new contracts. the 
discussion this question, the different speakers expressed their views 
with great freedom but entirely without acrimony. Rev. Dr. King 
New York, opened the discussion with carefully prepared paper 
which advocated the immediate duty the government the estab- 
lishment schools for the education all the Indian youth the 
land. feared the evil results which might follow from the contract 
system. 

General Armstrong argued vigorously that the money used the 
government for the education the Indians the nature trust 
fund belonging without question the Indian. Under present 
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conditions there better way for the government, trustee, use 
the fund than give aid the contract schools. The only permanent 
Christian work among the Indians that the churches. Bishop 
Whipple said the influence the contract schools has been uplift 
the whole character the government schools. make change 
just now would endanger the work among the Indians. Doctor 
Strieby seconded the position taken Bishop Whipple, but should 
object the government becoming sectarian. Bishop Whipple’s posi- 
tion was supported Gen. Howard, Rev. Dr. Mitchell, the 
Presbyterian Board Missions, Doctor Ward the 
and the Rev. Dr. Ecob Albany. speedy separation the church 
and state the matter Indian education was advocated Doctor 
Foster Boston, Dr. Lyman Abbott and others. Doctor Abbott’s 
address was singularly clear and cogent. presented admirable 
summing the case, evidently appreciating fully the good work 
done some contract schools, such that Hampton, but urging 
that the immediate duty the government take measures look- 
ing towards bringing all the Indian children into government schools 
distant day. The result this important discussion was the 
adoption resolution recommending the continuance government 
aid contract schools present, but increase the system. 

The discussion the question, How can the Government Admin- 
istration Indian Affairs Improved?” was opened Senator 
Dawes, who said that was definitely settled, that the reservation 
must go. The lands are already being allotted, but what has been 
done prepare the Indian for making home and using his land? 
Very little, except what has been done the Home Building Branch 
the Woman’s Indian Better care also must taken 
the Indian youth who return the reservations. The remedy for 
these evils lies primarily with public sentiment. The funds 
from sales surplus reservation lands should kept help the allot- 
tees become self-supporting. Mr. Chester Cornelius, educated 
Oneida Indian, now assistant commandant the Carlisle school, said 
that the way exterminate the Indian was absorb him into Ameri- 
can civilization. 

The last evening was delightful occasion. Numerous addresses 
were made distinguished men Many these addresses 
were rare beauty and touching excellence. Very appreciative reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing the thanks the Conference Presi- 
dent Gates and the host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Smiley. Seldom 
does one hear more charming tribute than was paid Doctor Cuyler 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, their faithful and efficient assistants, the 
house, the place, and the conference. 
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should not escape notice that educators had their full share with 
professional and business men the duties this conference. The 
excellent host was for nearly twenty years the esteemed principal 
important educational institution, The Friend’s Boarding School, 
Providence, I., Ex-President McCosh, Ex-President Andrew 
White, Gen. John Eaton, President Marietta College, late 
Commissioner Education, the President the Conference, President 


Girard College, General Armstrong the Hampton Institute, Pro- 
fessor Morse Amherst, Miss Robertson the Indian Territory, and 
Miss Sybil Carter made strong representation the teacher’s pro- 
fession. 

The Mohonk platform for was reported the chairman the 
executive committee, Dr. Lyman Abbott. After sketching the encour- 
aging progress already made the cause, the platform continues 

Turning toward the future, this Conference first urges Congress 
make such liberal and increasing appropriations may necessary 
perfect this plan (for providing all Indian children school age with 
common-school education government expense, and schools under 
government control), and carry into full operation. Second, calls 
for further extension education all the industrial arts, essen- 
tial preparation for self-support. Third, protests against the 
removal capable officials for party reasons, and emphasizes the neces- 
sity permanent tenure and non-partisan administration the Indian 
Bureau. Fourth, recommends improvement the provisions for the 
regular and legal administration justice, both toward and among the 
Indians, and indorses the specific recommendations for this purpose 
laid before the Conference this session its Committee Law. 
Fifth, urges the churches larger gifts and greater zeal their dis- 
tinctive Christian work among the Indians, without which all the efforts 
the Government for their civilization will vain. Sixth, 
the fundamental principle which should control all friends 
the Indians, that all work for them, whether private benevolence 
the Government, should done anticipation and prepara- 
tion for the time when the Indian races this country will absorbed 
into the body our citizens, and the specific Indian problem will 
merged the great problem building human brotherhood 
which the providence God has laid upon the American people.” 

The Conference unanimously adopted resolution offered General 
Whittlesey, urging that money derived from the sale 
reservation held fund aid the Indians allotments learn- 
ing how support themselves. 

Letters were read explaining the absence many persons invited, 
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among them Gen. Thomas Morgan, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 
who was visiting the Indians California, Dr. Daniel Dorchester, 
Superintendent Indian Schools, who was Oregon, and Dr. Wil- 
Harris, Commissioner Education, who was pre- 
vented the last moment from attending, important official 
engagements. 


THE VALUE THE ACADEMY. 


BY DR. C. F. P. BANCROFT. 


Principal Phillips-Andover Academy. 


following letter was written Rev. Sanderson, D., 
pastor the Presbyterian church Bozeman, Mont., and was 
published the Congregationalist. They have 
first-class academy there, which does not aspire called college, 
anything the sort. These words, from the head the most 
famous academy the country, are worthy careful attention. They 
breathe the right spirit, concerning not only academies, but also the 
public article worthy the careful and thoughtful atten- 
tion every earnest teacher 

your church, for have had good deal with this form 
organization, and with this grade instruction, and rejoice greatly 
the revival the academy here the East, and the introduction and 
spread the idea the West. 

The object the academy bring together the promising and 
ambitious youth who desire improve themselves knowledge, self- 
reliance, mental, social and religious discipline. The academy aims 
give wider education than can secured the more elementary 
schools prepare some its pupils (the more the better) for colleges 
and give chiefly education the various branches 
taught, that power things, organize and lead worldly enter- 
prises, create and direct public sentiment, which needed every 
well-ordered community short, the work the academy bring 
forward well-equipped men and women who will leaders the 
work the world. 

plea not now for the college, necessary that may be. But 
urge, always and ever, that every institution called 
showing what is, and not one designed indicate what 
hoped may sometime be. plea not for the academy 
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against the high school, but adjunct the high school, and 
supplement want academies for those who have high 
school hand, and for those who will never college, unless they 
awake the academy the desire and possibility it. 
The outlook the academy wider than that private school, 
local high teaches selected pupils from small towns 
and large cities near and far; brings them into wholesome and 
inspiring friendship carries them along definite part their edu- 
cation, not chiefly fitting’ for something beyond, but itself 
integral part true education; the rich and the poor, those with 
better advantages, and those with less, are brought into the equal 


standing and privileges which worth only can claim and 
brings college conditions within reach the many, whereas the college 
must the nature things reach comparatively few. The academy 
the door through which most young people reach the college. 
not local, but covers the whole field according its excellence and 
repute throws the pupils back their own resources, and calls out 
what best them; gives them contact with great variety 
minds; does far more than teach the art learning lessons: the 
library, the reading room, the dining hall, the compass, the academy 


paper, the debating societies, prize competitions, the receptions, the 
Christian organization and prayer meetings; these are the features, 


many which are unknown unimportant other kinds secondary 
schools, but full efficiency are most valuable agencies good 
academy. group faculties and sympathies touched, which other 
schools cannot reach. 

There political pulling and bargaining for trustees and teach- 


ers. properly organized there will obtrusive sectarianism. 
established for the sake learning, patriotism, and religion, there 
will generous support, but will not business speculation 
first and academy only accident. Public spirit will rally its 
call, and its success will proportion men regard for what 
is, and what will for the minds and the character its pupils. 


Through them its great they are its first instrument. 
The first condition scholars and the second teachers; then come 
buildings, grounds, and all the other equipment required. But all 
vain without the favor God, who His providence shall pro- 
vide for it, and His spirit hallow it. 

Keep out the commercial spirit, and bring the most ennobling and 


the most generous and refining influences. Give money, give your 
children, your personal intellect and attention, the fostering care 


your churches; keep the standard scholarship, tone, piety. 
Arrange that you can all know the academy, what needs, what 
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isdoing. Put aside personal affairs and adopt this one into which 
you will put your benevolent service. Put your Christian academy 
into closest connection with the Christian homes and the Christian col- 
lege. the Bible and the Christ. 

trust may pardoned for using the language exhortation. 
thoroughly convinced the value this agency that allow 
myself speak with confidence and enthusiasm. These schools have 
done great things the older parts the think agency 
better adapted the growing life the new country for which you 
are working.” 


THE METHOD” FOR FOREIGN LAN- 


BY MISS L. C. LOUGEE, ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


HETHER the teaching foreign language shall begin with 
grammar, administered large quantities the mental 
strength the pupil can endure, followed later course 
reading and translation into whether the so-called 
Natural Method shall first lay foundation language from which 
good time the science grammar shall evolved, the question 
which interests most teachers foreign languages today, and while 
the former theory has still many devoted adherents, worthy note 
that the latter, even where not actually prevailing, acts leavening 
influence, and that more and more the study living language taking 
the place dry tables and lifeless forms. When the Natural Method 


had fair trial the hands competent teacher, there 


question its success; success lies practical ability use the 
language medium expression, spoken and written, and read 
intelligently without the interposition translation. That there 
marked gain the stimulating effect the pupil cannot doubted 
one who has watched the eagerness class taught this 
method, the unflagging interest, the enthusiasm and the love for the 
study that kindles, which all teachers will admit the consumma- 
tion devoutly wished.” 

Teachers and pupils who have felt the benefit this new dispensa- 
tion owe debt gratitude Doctor Laurens, whose labors both 
and maker books entitle him the highest rank 
among educational reformers. Lofty ideality his standards, broad 
and far-reaching his aims, not lacking the practical side 
which adapts his views and methods the comprehension and needs 
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his pupils, and the work progresses under his quickening touch 

that imperceptible, but sure gradations, the student, seizing the 
outset the spirit the new language, led quickly appreciative 
study its rich literature, which able enjoy discuss 
without the wearisome and fruitless task translating, process which 
robs work its richest flavor, besides diverting the mind from its 
chief object, its effort master foreign idiom. 

The new edition Petites Causeries, familiar students French 
the first this charming series Doctor Laurens, appears with 
supplement which adds strength the original work and will un- 
doubtedly increase its usefulness class book. The supplement 
contains thirty-six exercises designed accompany the thirty-six chap- 
ters the Causeries, which furnish material for home study for the 
pupil. each exercise the chapter from which drawn still the 
animating soul the work, and the sentences translated into 
French are attractive, often amusing, that impossible imag- 


iné pupil becoming weary impatient performing his task. Open 
enfant Maitre école,” which forms the subject this chap- 
ter. The pupil has read and discussed the charming fable with his 
teacher, always French, and remembers the amusing questions 
has already answered: avais passé par qu’ eusses-tu fait 
George?” Quel discours Maitre école addressa-t-il enfant?” 
enfant entendit-il, écouta-t-il sou Now finds his 
own thoughts continued the exercise before him: What you 
think that schoolmaster who scolding the child, when going 


drowned the river?” wish the schoolmaster were himself 
the water. you You would save him, would you 
not?” How naturally the French sentences form themselves his 


mind. There not word that the original lesson some preceding 

lesson has not furnished for him, and the grammar that constantly 

unconsciously learning practically tested the necessary changes 

for the new constructions before him. the very apotheosis 

grammar. There doubt that this well-graded practice transla- 

tion carried along through such fascinating exercises will fit the pupil 

admirably for the work translating classic English which forms part 

the programme for advanced students this method, and there 

question about the desirability beginning this phase the study 

the outset. safe that text-book has ever before pre- 

sented such interesting subject matter for the oft-times wearisome 

manipulation conjugations, inflections, cases and agreements gen- 

eral which make the way the student foreign languages 
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THE INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

gigantic strides made our American authors and publishers 

the line dictionaries, lexicons and cyclopedias is, especially 

when consider the newness America compared with the 
longer civilization England, really marvellous. For practical use, con- 
venience, accuracy, fullness, thorough scholarship and adaptability, 
our lexicons foreign languages, ancient and modern, biographical 
dictionaries, geographical gazetteers, cyclopedias and encyclopedias and 
especially the great dictionaries our own tongue, are quite equal, 
and some respects superior the similar products other nations. 
was only last month that this magazine gave extended notice 
the new Century Dictionary six volumes, three which only have 
yet appeared. Since that time the Merriams have issued their new 
Webster’s International Dictionary the English 

This new dictionary the legitimate successor the Unabridged 
which has been long the standard authority the words and usages 
the English language. The first edition the Unabridged was 
published 1847. new edition was issued with supplement, 
1859. The whole work was revised and published 1864. this 
edition supplements have been added from time time, but the body 
the work has not during this period been thoroughly revised. The 
Unabridged was called Webster’s American was 
especially designed for use our own country, but during the later 
years has had extensive sale Great Britain. The time has evi- 
dently arrived when America should publish International dictionary. 
The basis this new work, has already been intimated, was the 
Unabridged,” which has long stood the test and which has given 
ina remarkable degree, universal satisfaction. This work has been 
thoroughly reédited every detail and vastly enriched every part, 
with the purpose adapting meet the larger and severer require- 
ments new generation. 

The editing has been done under the supervision the same editor- 
in-chief, and under the auspices the same publishers who conducted 
the previous revision. They have never wavered from their aim 
maintain its progressive supremacy. began this revision, not 
speculative venture, but asa duty scholars and letters, before the 

Webster’s International Dictionary the English Language, edited Noah Porter, D., 


LL. Yale University. Published Merriam Co.. Springfield, Mass. Sheep, 
$10.00; half Turkey, $12.50; half Russia, $12.50; full Russia, $15.00. 
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signal new rivalries was sounded. They have carried patiently 
and suitably through unforced completion. They have not been 
obliged omit any approved excellence older editions account 
the vested rights others; nor, the other hand, have they been 
compelled experiment novelties order attract attention. 
Their labor has been directed perfecting what was already acknowl- 
edged eminent scholars THE BEST. 

The work editing has been steady progress for more than ten 
years. The staff paid editorial laborers, the publishers tell us, has 
numbered not less than one hundred persons. They also say that be- 
fore the first copy was printed they had expended editing, illustrat- 
ing, type-setting and electrotyping, more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Probably previous age the world has witnessed such complete 
revolution and advancement all along scientific lines during the last 
thirty years. Many new words have been coined. Many words 
have been restricted their use and meaning. New definitions and 
explanations are needed. Many new words have arisen various other 
directions. 

Not only the scholars but the entire people the great American 
Republic and the whole English-speaking world are congratulated 
that the same publishing house and the same class critical scholars, 
with additions their number have been enabled carry continu- 
ously for more than half century this work its entire and successful 
completion. 

said that Kossuth while confined political prisoner, acquired 
excellent knowledge the English language through the medium 
the Bible and Webster’s Dictionary. has come almost 
household phrase, that the three essential books are The Bible, 
Shakespeare and Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” Hereafter will 
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ten cational topics those pertaining secondary instruction are just now 
has most universally discussed. Even technical instruction, with its obvi- 
be- ous practical relations does not claim large share public atten- 
trat- tion abroad. This is, indeed, encouraging sign, since the deepest 
sand social problems are involved the conduct that part education 

which, passing beyond the rudiments, unfolds before the student’s view 
the illimitable range knowledge, and while disciplining his powers 
last presents noble purposes for their exercise. twenty years 
ords has accomplished the difficult task getting all her children into 
school, the conviction now growing that the best results this 
achievement will lost unless the provision for secondary instruction 

greatly The government has directly interposed this 
‘ican matter Wales, was stated the June number EpucATION. 
note immediate outcome the Intermediate Education 
lars, the activity the Association for Promoting the Education 
Girls They are arousing public interest their cause 
series admirable tracts sold penny each. 

England itself, middle class schools are attended 
scholars different social rank from those the elementary 
schools. The former are not higher because they are occupied 
exclusively doing advanced work, but mainly because they are 
ible, attended pupils whose parents are rich enough pay for their edu- 
will cation. The meagre provision for the secondary education the poor 
has been increased somewhat the large cities during the past decade 


the creation scholarships Board schools. The London Board 
possesses fourteen scholarships, viz., eight for boys, five for girls, and 
one not limited. range value from $125 $175, and are 
tenable for three four years. Other scholarships are also placed 
every year the disposal the Board. ‘There are various endow- 
ments the control the city which are applicable 
the education the poor. the total amount was estimated 
about $325,000, but most this absorbed the middle class. The 
city London corporation expends annually for education about 
$59,400. this, twenty-two per cent. goes the city London 
school, forty-four per cent. the Freeman’s Orphan school, neither 


which benefits the poor, that is, the day-laboring class. the bal- 
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ance the fund less than per cent. applied general 


secondary education, and that goes also the middle class, the rest 
divided between technical education and music schools. 

The scheme studies for the elementary schools England includes 
special class subjects many branches belonging secondary 
course. the adjustment these schemes see the beginnings 
secondary system for the common people. the provincial cities, 
especially, the evolution has reached interesting stage. Bradford 

has taken the form special schools, four number, which are 
intended models, including the entire course study allowed the 
scheme. Sheffield, Huddersfield and Birmingham, the movement 
toward what should call high schools. The movement has not 


extended the rural districts. 

The minute investigation into this matter all its bearings which 
has been pursued England has brought into clear view many facts 
that have significance for us. Thus appears that fully eighty per 


cent. the English children elementary schools not pass beyond 
the fourth standard, which presumably reached ten years age, 


and which about two-thirds the children actually reach that 
age. the other hand, the endeavors made from time time the 


officials charge technical schools extend their advantages 
pupils from the elementary schools have disclosed the fact that the 
pupils are not prepared enter successfully upon the technical courses. 


other words, modern industry offers little hope the uneducated 
poor. 

central Europe the discussions secondary education relate rather 
the composition and adjustment courses than the provision 
agencies. The German emperor has manifested personal interest 
the matter, and his motion special conference the subject was 
recently called Berlin. Minister Public 
sided, the Ministers Finance, the Interior, and War partici- 
pated the discussions, did the most eminent educators and repre- 
sentatives the professions. The subjects considered had 
reference the curricula and the gymnasia, real- 
schools and high schools. The results the deliberations will sub- 

mitted the Emperor and the Prussian Diet. 
The French Minister Public Instruction has just issued new pro- 
grammes for the lycées embodying results the deliberations 
the Superior Council during the summer session. Even the proposed 


reorganization the Universities does hot excite more attention. 


ATTENDANCE UPON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. The number stu- 
dents attendance upon the German Universities the summer 
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semester was They were distributed follows: 
Evangelical Theology, Catholic Theology, 1,220; Law, 6,872 
Medicine, 9,103; Philosophy, 7.352. usual, Berlin absorbs the 
udes larger number, viz., 5,731, Munich follows with 3,479, Leipsic, which 
dary formerly stood second, had 3,453. Universities had above 1,000 
students each. The teaching force the Universities comprised 2,134 
ties, members, viz., 1,026 ordinary professors, 270 extraordinary. hon- 
ford orary, tutors. and 136 professors languages and physical 
exercises. 
From report presented the real-school society, appears that 
nent while the last twenty years the Universities has 
not more than doubled, increasing from 13,674 1869 29,057 
the attendance upon the superior technical schools has declined, stand- 
ing 2,928 1869, against 2,887 today. 
acts The Prussian Minister Public Instruction has issued instructions 
per the University professors, authorizing them refuse certificates 
ond attendance students who not absolutely follow their courses 
study, who are irregular attendance. Where the certificate 
that attendance withheld the course will not entered upon the diploma. 
the Heretofore, has only been necessary that the professor should certify 
the student’s attendance upon the first and last lesson. 
the German Teacher’s Union (Deutscher held Berlin 
last spring, intense excitement was created the speech Doctor 
who had been chosen commemorate the celebrated peda- 
gogue and democrat, Diesterweg. Among other heterodox utterances, 
Doctor Dittes declared that today Diesterweg would not able 
breathe the air his country.” The sensation produced this 
speech has been repeated Austria. The congress Austrian teach- 
ers was held this Saaz, Bohemia. Amidst great applause 
Doctor Dittes once more advocated teaching laymen the only 
solution the great problems national education. The press was 
the most widely read educational journal Austria, and the 
Schulzeitung, were seized the day the speech 
appeared their issues. was, however, published without inter- 
ference the deutsche Leipsic, issue 
tu- 
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ERATURE: UPON EDUCATION. 


The following bibliography of current periodical literature includes articles upon 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. Only articles from 
odicals not nominally educational are mentioned. special importance 
teachers will, rule, mentioned notes. 


American Schools and Colleges, Boston, the puritanical and 
Notes on. Fitch. city, which boasts imitating 
Sept. 1890. Athens and rather resembles Geneya, 


notice Prof. book, has become half becoming 
the editor the Academy, speaking half Irish.” 


Englishman, says: from Climate and the Gulf Stream. 
the reading his book with the Redway. Forum, October, 1890. 
viction that are, after good Late investigations have shown that 


deal better than thought. Stream influences the climate, 
often told how little either Europe the United 
and how much other people States, but very little. 

education. misstate- College Seniors and Electives 
effect from the pen Dr. the patrick. Psychol- 
Forum, Dr. Fitch disposes with all 

completeness. American writer important part this article 
had set against the consists 220 answers students 
the imperial exchequer England philosophy questions asked Prof. 
assist public elementary education The points covered were: 
the whole amount spent one reasons for electing gain 
can State all its educational insti- the study, the writers that im- 
tutions all kinds and pressed them most, the subjects that 
State initiative and variety Ameri- interested them most. 


ca, coupled with the almost unjversal Criminology. American Journal 
uniformity which each state Psychology. January, 1890. 
within its own borders, leads the number important 


one hand very confusing general crime and criminals, offer- 

and the other ing many suggestions the scientific 

iron-bound and cemented conditions morals. 

which English teachers would never Criminal, The. Havelock 

fication freer England than emy, Sept. 20, 1890. 

America.” Regards the criminal case 
Antike der Gegenwart, Die. Refers the chief litera- 

ard Maschke. Unsere Zeit. and psychological theories 


1890. 

The writer would have the language, Daughters, The future our. Helen 
literature, and history Starrett. Forum, October, 1890. 
kept together. Without such plan, educators women into 


academical education correspond unconsciousness and self-respect have 
only well written street railway cars and elevators 

Bird-song, ‘The and business offices! What educators, 
Charles Witchell. July too, have been the requirements 


and August, 1890. organized industry, 
Blut, Wodureh schuetzen wir das? punctuality, order, system, and reli- 

Klemensiewicz. Deutsche Re- 

vue, August, 1890. Dental Students, Some reasons why 


Breadfruit tree, The and the fail after graduating. 
family. Day. Au- Interest, Aug. 1890. 


gust, 1890. importance clean habits, 
Catholique, peuple, pecially avoidance tobacco. 

etats-unis. Vte. Educational Development New 

Aug. 23, 1890. England during the present century. 
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October, 1890. 

Erziehung des Menschengesch- 
Die. August Nieman. Zeits- 
chrift fiir Philosophie, 89, 

Fiction, Forces in. Mary 
Cutting. Forum, October, 1890. 

and psychology 
are two distinct forces the novel. 
They may not said stand di- 
rect antithesis, but they make ap- 
peal opposite faculties the mind. 
Supernaturalism addresses itself 
the imagination, psychology the 
understanding, supernaturalism our 
superstitious instinct, psychology 
our mental consciousness. one 
delights and enthralls, the other per- 
plexes and enforces. 
longs the older, the other the 
later novel. Which the more valu- 
able force?” 

Folk-lore nella patologia mentale, 
Tanzi Eugenio. Rivista Filoso- 
fia July, 1890. 

The writer shows references 
history and anthropology, that the 
deliriums the paranoiac, such 
those persecution, personification, 
religion, ambition, love, 
hypochondria, have been and still are, 
the the savage, and 
the child, showing all three: pre- 
judices about names and numbers; 
love enigmas, exorcisms, and mag- 
nomadic instinct; sudden and 
great extremes; double personality 
and hallucinations. 

Formative Influences. Andrew 
Peabody. Forum, August, 1890. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Forum, Septem- 
ber, 1890. Frederick Harrison, 
October, 1890. 

The accounts such men give their 
educative environment are valuable 
chapters added pedagogic literature, 
The moral Professor ar- 
ticle that education, like religion, 
begins home, and that sightsee- 
ing, each one carries away propor- 
tion brought with him. Dr. 
Hale names the formative influ- 
ences which should enter into each 
one’s life: Occupation, some 
manual labor. Open air life. 
Public school college. Liberal 
share disagreeable duties. Any 
exercises which will 
prompt and accurate the first draft 
what they write,—a faculty ac- 
quired writing for the press. 
Intercourse with active men intelli- 
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gence. Simple and rational train- 
ing religion. Professor Harrison 


says: the minds raw 
youths are influenced not the 
great masters thought, but the 
masters expression and pathos.” 
struck with this the essential 
persistence the social organism 
the midst universal change. Every 


aspect and appliance practical 


has been transformed within own 
memory; and yet, all its essential 
human life remains the 
years ago.” ‘The fretful 
ism the article seems due, 
partly old age’s backward look, 
partly philosopical system, which 
unable make good its claim 
being final. 

Fremont. Josiah Royce. 
Monthly, October, 1890. 

say that General 
mont possessed all the qualities 
genius except ability.” 

Heredity, Weismann’s Theory of. 
Edward Clodd. Aug. 1890. 

short account important 
biological theory. 

Heredity and Sex. Julius Nelson. 
American Journal Psychology, Jan- 
uary, 1890. 

Abstracts miscellaneous cell and 
sex-literature, attempting suggest 
scientific basis for moral 

Hexameters and 
Palmer. Atlantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober, 1890. 

The hexameter must write 
today ill suited Homer, not 
merely because unusual metre, 
but because calls for that which the 
English language least the Saxon 
half does not most naturally 
words. precisely Saxon English 
with its dominant beat, which 
must chiefly draw upon equip 
English Homer. Whenever 
English speakers say anything 
really believe, drop 
into Saxon; and Homer always 
Professor Palmer adds 
specimen Homer done into English 
rhythmic prose. 

History, The Influence Sea Pow- 
ers upon. Capt. Mahan, 
Boston, 1890. Notice this book 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1890. 

Captain Mahan’s effort show 
the tremendous effect which sea pow- 
has had upon the development 
certain the great nations the 


Atlantic 
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world, especially momentous crises 
their history.” 

Houseflies and Bluebottles. 
Butler. August, 1890. 

Huguenot Element Charleston’s 

Hypnotismus, Der. 
pelin. Unsere Zeit, 1890. 

Ireland, Myths and Folk-lore of. 
Jeremiah Curtain. Book notice 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1890. 

all journeyings, did not 
meet single person who knew 
myth tale old story, who was 
not fond and especially ex- 
pert the use it.” 

Labor among the Hebrews, The po- 
sition of. Danziger. Overland 
Monthly, August, 1890. 

Leo XILI souveraineté poplaire. 
cais, July, 1890. 

legislator receives, not from 
the people, but from higher source, 
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Saints and Scientists. American An. 
tiquarian, July, 1890. 

The editor reads lecture the 
tlemen who take for their 
[at scientific associations] line 
thought, under the guise 
might regarded covert 
attacks the Christian 

Sieg- 


Philosophie. 


Scholar the 15th Century, 
tic Monthly, October, 1890. 

Schulwesens, Die Reformen unseres 
Otto Kuntzemiiller. 

American Antiquarian, 

Sociological Studies, Practical. Rey. 
Ch. Sheldon. Review, 


October, 1890. 


the power which wields; rep- 


resents, not the people, but the Cre- 
ator Himself.” 
the legislator should agree with the 
other representative God, namely, 
the Pope. 

Linquiatic Method, Lectures on. 
Laurie. Book notice Acade- 
my, Sept. 1890. 

Professor Laurie settles beyond 
all doubt, seems us, the rela- 
tive and supreme importance lan- 
guage study real, strictly 
contact with and strictly limited 


The corollary that 


divided into eight groups 
Washburn College students, negroes, 
railroad men, lawyers, doctors, busi- 
ness men, newspaper and 
spent one two weeks talking and 
working with each class. sums 
the results, (1) himself, (2) 
the persons with whom lived and 
talked, (3) his own church 


organization. 


things, and being the best conceiv- 


able instrument, properly used, for 
setting minds right relation the 
facts that are the most vital.” 

Musik. Die ethisch padagogische 


Wiirdigung der Musik durch Plato 
und Ant. Fr. Walter. 


Vierteljahrschrift fur Musik wissen- 
schaft, 3rd quarter, 1890. 


Neusprachlichen 
den Genfer Schulen, Die Reform des. 


Poland, blasphemy case the 
18th Century in. Kraushara. 

Book notice Morfill. 
Academy, Sept. 20, 1890. 

This gives the other side the 
much bewailed partition Poland 


and prompts the query whether the 


that can be, ought not 
divided, whether not true that 


division from without possible only 


where there isalready division within. 


Spanish American Poetry. 
Ogden. Andover Review, Oct. 1890. 

Spain, original works pure lit- 
erature can with difficulty, tind pub- 
lisher [in South scientific 
and political treatises, textbooks, and 
translations, monopolize the presses.” 


‘Teeth and their variations. Ly- 
dekker. August, 1890. 


melin. Deutsche Rundschau, Septen- 
ber, 1890. 

mean three different things: (a) the 
degree excitability, the measure 
force and energy; (b) the receptive- 
ness for feelings pleasure and 
pain; the concentration the 
inner life, the centrality egoity.” 
With any temperament, one can 
come learned man can 
very ignorant.” 

Ueber das. Buttersack. 
Deutsche Revue, September, 1890. 

hard and fast line between wak- 
ing and sleeping; are always 
asleep some things, while awake 
others. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


ANNALS has just been issued the Camelot Series, for 
which Lovell Co. New York, are exclusive agents for this country. 
The editor has used Gordon’s classic translation this edition. 


For fifteen years number Congregational clergymen have banded them- 
selves together under the name the Monday Club,” and produced volume 
sermons each year upon the International Sunday School lessons for the 
next year. The sixteenth volume now before substantial volume 
over 400 pages, and contains forty-eight terse, readable sermons such 
well-known divines Drs. David Gregg, William Griffis, Foster, 
Dunning, Boynton, Clark and sixteen others, the subjects 
discussed the Sunday schools during 1891. Sunday school teachers and 
older scholars will find this book both helpful and suggestive. Published 
the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston. Price, 
$1.25. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL Devoted the Advancement Ethical 
Knowledge and Practice. Issued quarterly. Philadelphia, 1602 Chestnut 
Street. Single number, cents. 

This the first number new quarterly. designed cover im- 
portant field. under the care editorial committee, consisting Dr. 
Felix Adler New York, Stanton Coit, D., Professor Von 
Gizycki, Berlin, Professor Joal, Prague, Mackenzie, A., Manchester, 
Muishead, A., London, and Professor Royse Harvard University. 
The articles this initial number are vigorous and incisive. That The 
Land Tenure,” Professor Clark Smith College, well worth 
perusal everyone. ‘The quarterly strong one, and will studied with 
intense interest. beautifully printed excellent paper. This number 
has 128 pages. 


SYNOPSIS ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. G.J.Smith, 
Instructor English, Washington, C., High School. Boston: Ginn 
Co. 1890. Mailing price, $1.20. 

How shall the subject literature taught? Will pay hereafter pre- 
pare single text-books for its study? Mr. Smith suggests that reading 
that learn know the masterpieces literature, and that has prepared 
this little book convenient hand-book and guide the study literary 
has furnished list authors, showing their relative im- 
portance, giving names, dates, classes, chronology, best known works, con- 
temporaries and events the general history their times.” 
Whether for teachers, students the general reader, this hand-book will 
found valuable, and especial reference should called the list books 
recommended. 
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THE VETO POWER. Its Origin, Development and Function the Government 
the United States. Edward Campbell Mason, B., Instructor 
Political Economy. Edited Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor History. Boston: Ginn Co. 1890. Pp. 232. Price, $1.00 
This No. Harvard Historical Monographs. Mr. Mason has hit upon 

almost entirely new theme, and thus illustrates the method teaching 

history used present University, namely, make examination 

the sources. ‘These sources are the Presidential vetoes from March 1779, 

for one hundred years. ‘These vetoes have been classified according subject 

and then discussed. the result three years’ undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work Historical Research. The appendices contain chronological lists 
Presidential Vetoes, Presidential Protests, and Confederate Presidential 

Vetoes, and simpler items. ‘The volume furnishes fitting opening the 

series. 


HOME EXERCISE FOR HEALTH AND CURE. With forty-five illustrations. 
Translated from the German Schreber, Charles Rus- 
sell Bardeen. Syracuse: Bardeen, publisher. Pp. 91. 

very interesting and suggestive little book. tells note how Doctor 
Schreber practised one exercise alone for ten days and was able the tenth 
day perform 300 times, 150 the morning and 150 the evening without 
the slightest ill effects. another time, having neglected this exercise for 
several weeks, found thirty times too severe, although was strong and 
his mnscles used exercise. 


THE SATIRES JUVENAL. Edited Thomas Ph. D., Boston 
University. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. From the press Appleton Co. Pp. 226. 

Professor Lindsay has selected thirteen the Satires Juvenal, and pre- 
pared them for use even mixed classes. The print very clear and attract- 
ive. eighty-six illustrations furnish valuable assistance the stu- 
dent. The notes, while numerous, are not mere translations, but are helpful 
suggestions, the result the author’s experience the class room and his 
study the best editors. With its lists dates and indexes, furnishes 
text-book that will appreciated. Its neat appearance explained the 
press from which comes. 


HAND-BOOK BIOGRAPHY; containing 10,000 Names Celebri- 
ties. Compiled Henry Frederic Reddall. Syracuse: Bardeen. 
1890. Pp. 263. 

This substantially book names. ‘The name given, the nationality, 
profession, and date birth and death. found especially 


rich names living Still, many names looked for are not 
found. 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTION THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 1874. 
NARRATIVE. 1762. 
CORONADO’S LETTER MENDOZA. 1540. 


BILL RIGHTS. 1689. 


BRIEF NARRATIVE. 1671. 

Five valuable papers, interesting the historian, the antiquarian and the 
philanthropist, now published Heath the Old South Leaf- 
series. 
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